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- remote places.the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in 
For for the Continent, for not less than 3 Months, and in advance, are received by M 
23 fr. or li. 2s. the year. 
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ontes not requiring postage to be paid in London, ? 


To other countries, the postage in addition. 


a wrapper,and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the St d 
Bavupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, Lo [oabe 


ndon. For France, and other 
(JAMBS HOLMES, TOOK's CoURT.) 








SS . on 
EAF AND DUMB.—Mr. and Mrs. BING- 
ee beg te om the Nobility and Gentry, that they 
have opened a ATE ESTABLISHMENT for the Educa- 
tion of Young L aie saa Gentlemen circumstanced as above, 
or having Impediments in Speech. Mr. Bingham’'s experi- 
oceas a Teac her of the Deaf Mute extends over a period of 
Twenty- one Years, Fifteen of which he has had the manage- 
— of two of the largest Institutions in the Kingdom.—For 
pectuses and Terms apply to Mr. Bingham, Fairview House, 
fey -road, Ex\ Edgbaston, near Birmi ngham. 


x 
IANO-FORTE and HARP.—A Professional 
Lady, whose System of Teaching is on the plan of Emi- 

pent Masters, and has always given the greatest satisfac tion, is 
desirous of occupying the hours she has disengaged in giving 
Lessons in Families, Schools, or at ber residence,on Moderate 
Terms. The Lady will offer references to Families where she 
is atte ling.—Apply, pre- paid, to J. F., at Messrs. Gardiner's, 
Booksellers, 20, Prince’s-street, Cavendish-squar 


vr: . 
HIL DRE} in DELICATE HE AL T ‘H—! ait 
a delightful — salubrious residence near town, a com- 
plete FEM ALE EI ATION, with all the usual Accomplish- 
ane may be acc <—~% on a system designed with espe 
reference to the prese rvation and strengthening of the c onstitu- 
tion, ander the eye of a Mother bringing up her own daughter 
her husband, an experienced medical man, whose attention hz AS 
been particularly devoted to spinal affections, has devised means 
for every variety of exercise and moc le of repose which the 
gecessful treatment of such complaints requires. For the 
safety and appropriateness of these means, re references may be 
made to several of the most eminent members of the p orofession 
in London. Teac hers of experienced worth reside in the house. 
German is taught and spoken under the supx srintendence of a 
Lady, a native of Dresden. For partic i ng apply to L. M. N. 
at Mr. Grosjean’s, 11, Soho-square ; Mr. ‘Tate. pone I vlytechnic 
Institution ; or at Southgate’s Library, I! ot Stra 


OVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, 

square.—Mrs. HINTON respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools, that her list contains the 
names of Eng ish and Foreign Governesses, resident, daily, and 
occasional, with good references, and prop erly qualified to take 
every branch in female education. Schvol property transferred, 
and pupils recommended in England, France, and Germany. 
Mrs. Hinton having resided many years on the Continent, is 
familiar with the modern languages.—Letters must be free. 


YOUNG MEN SEEKING a PROFE S. 
SION.—R. WERE FOX, Surgeon-Dentist, of Exeter, has 
been = the practice 
Twenty-one, so as to enable them, in a_reasonable time, to 
fol oe. the Profession for themselves. He will also shortly bave a 
vacancy for a Youth as a Pupil.—For particulars, apply to R. 
Were Fox, Dentist, Exeter; or his Son, R. Were Fox, jun., 
Dentist, Park-street, Bristol. 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Puy- 
sictamattached to a large Metropolitan Hospit: al,in ex- 

tensive Privafe Practice, will be ready, after Christmas. to 
receive into” his Family, a Young Gentleman, as _IN-DOOR 
PUPIL of APPRENTICE, whose entire Course of Study to 
qualify him for obtaining the licence to practise, either as Phy- 
cian, Sergeon, or General Practitioner, will be sc rupulously 
attend. As uncommon advantages and opportunities of 
rats both practical and theoreti knowledge of the duties 
oft 
remium will be expected. Apply 
lover. Robson & Franklyn, 
Fetter-lane. 
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Great Newestreet, 


to M.D., care of 
Printers, 23, 





GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
> . 
YS TEM, 
ATALOGUE, 
aluable and interesting Modern Publica- 
tions to December, and the advantageous terms on which 
Families, Reading Societies, and Book Clubs are supplied with 
whatever New and Standard Works, Magazines, and Reviews 
they may desire for perusal, which are sent in 1y quantity 
throuzhout England, Se otland, and Ireland. Appl ions should 
be addressed to Mr. Bull, English and Foreign P ublic Library, 
19, 19, Holles- street, Cav endish- square, L ondon. 





Describing all the V 











pt MODERN PUBLICAT ‘IONS, being 

the paste ates (in every department of L iterature) with- 
drawn from ANDREWS’S CIRCULATING LIBR > 167, 
New Bor earast ‘The Catalogue is now ready /neag a ry, 
gratis. It is printed on a large 
by post free of expense. ‘The Books are in good condition, and, 
in very few instances, do not exceed one-third of the original 
published price, and in numerous instances twenty-five and 
thirty per cent. less. ‘hese Books are sold from the Library to 
make room for the multiplicity of new Publications announced, 
which are supplied in unlimited numbers to the Subscribers of 
this Library. Terms of subscription, &c., to be hi . on applica- 
tion, or forwarded to any part of the country,— N.B. Persons 
desirous of establishing Book Clubs or Circulating Libraries will 
find the above worthy their attention. 


LLIVIER’S SUBSCRIPTION N READIN vG 
ROOMS, 59, Pall Mall.—These Rooms consist of a Read- 


ing and a Writing Room, a Stranger'’s Room for the use of 
Members and their friends, Dressing Rooms, &c. Their imme- 





|'D. 


Soho- | 


REDUCED IN PRICE. 
" = . . 
ITFORD’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
the Author's final Additions and Corrections; to which 
is prefixed a new Memuir, by his Brother, Lord Redesdale, the 
References and Quotations carefully revised, and the Chrono- 
logy and Mythology greatly amended from Clinton’s Fasti Hel- 
lenici, by William King, 8 vols. 8vo. latest and much the best 
edition, very elegantly printed on fine wove paper, hot pressed, 
with portrait of the Author. . ublished by Mr. Cadell, 1838; 
extra cloth, double lettered ; pub. at 4/. 4s., reduced to 2/. 12s. td. 
n respect to this new and improved edition, one of the most 
eminent scholars of the present day has expressed his opinion, 
hat “the ineres used advantages given to it have doubled the original 
“eae of the work. 
* In consequence of advertisements recently put forth, an- 
nouncing the small edition in 10 vols. printed in 1835 (which has 
been sold off) as the latest and best, Mr. Bohn feels bound, in 
justice to his own property, to contradict that statement, and to 
call particelar attention to the opposite fact, that the octavo 
L ibrary Edition, published by Mr. Cadell in 1838, is not only the 
latest but much the most perfect, being greatly corrected and 
improved, he editor expressly declares in his preface, wherein 
he stat hat the previous small edition which bears his 
name was over-confidently committed to the press in 1835 with- 
out his knowledge, and that an opportunity was thus lost to him 
of amending many errors, and of directing his attention to the 
separate sources from whic h further improve ments were to be 
gathered. In this new octavo edition (which is the third and 
Tast, edited by King,) these deficiencies have been remedied by a 
reful revision of both text and notes, as well as by additions.’ 
“T hose who, notwithstanding the superiority of the last Library 
edition in 8 vols. 8vo. + prefer the small one in 10 vols. (the size 
of the Waverley Novels), may be supplied with the latter by the 
advertiser, bound in cloth and le -ttered, at the low price of 15s. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 AND 5, YORK- -STREET, COVENT- 
YUTT, 158, Fleet-stréct, 


List of aes D BOOKS in various Langu 
ARC nd VALUABLE THEOLOGIC AL 

F ‘AY a AE RS of theC HURCH, &c. Among others will be teat 

Augustini Opera Omnia, 18 vols. in 13, 4to. vellum, 


1807, 


Basilit Magni Opera, ed. Benedict., 3 vols. folio, 




















ages, ¢ eared 
KKS 





calf, 1721, Lol 
mayle’s “General Dictionary, 10 vols. folio, calf, 
1734, 


» of instruc ting Yy oung Men above ane age of | 


Profession, can be offered by the Advertiser, a liberal | e 


Bedie :’ Venerabilis Opera Omnia, best edition, 8 
vols. in 4, folio, hogskin, 1688, 4/. 4s. 

Biographie Universelle, 52 vols. 8vo. half-bound, 
114-28, 142. 10s, 

Fabricii Bibliotheca Greca, ed. Harles, 
4to. vellum, 9/. 

Hieronymi Opera Omnia, editio Benedictina, 5 
vols. folio, 1693. 8/. 8s. 

Ugolini Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, &c., 
3 vols. folio, velinn. 1744-69, 421. 

The List may be had gratis. 
CHEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 

R. SMITH begs to inform Book-buyers that 
e he has this day published No. XXIV. of his “ OLD BOOK 
CIRCU “_-7 b  COMRRAEENE 600 interesting Articles, GRATIs and 


12 vols. 





| raphy 


SHH AKSPERIANA: a Catalogue of the Early | 


G R 


sheet of paper, and can be sent | 


diate proximity to the i alace re are them most advantageous | 





to Gentlemen attending Her Majesty's Levees and Drawing 
ooms. To the advantages and convenience afforded by these 
Kooms the attention of Clerzymen and C ountry Gentlemen is 
in particular invited. ‘The terms of Subscription are 3 Guineas 
ae annum, 
md. t is intended to limit the number of Members to 150. 
OOKS for PERUSAL 
HORNE & Co.’s LIBRARY, 105, Cheapside.—Works in 
every department of Literature forwarded for perusal to all 
Parts of the Country. 
Guineas 
quired. 











per annum and upwards, according to the supply re- 
The great extent of this library insures to Subscribers 


| mentaries and othe 
I 


| neatly half-bound, 10 guineas— Dr. Geddes's Bible, 


» Editions of SHARSPSARES PLAYS and of the Com- 
blications illustrative of his Works. By 
J.O. HALL IWELL, Esq. F.R-.S. S.A. &c. &8vo. cloth, 3s. 
“We think this book should be the constant companion of 
every complet te set of the Bard's works."’"— Metropolitan. 
Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


AT is —Just published, CATALOGUES of 
BOOKS, second-hand, 7 all branches of literature, on 
SALE, at very low prices, by THOs. MILLARD, 70 Newgate- 
street, City. The Encyclopadia Britannica, with the Supple- 
ment, the sixth and last complete edition, 26 vols. neatly half- 
bound, 15¢. 15s.—Miller’s Gardeners’ Dictionary, plates, 4 vols. 
folio, best edition, fine copy, calf, 2 guineas—Dr. John Lingard’s 
History of England, 8 vols. 4to. new, calf, 5 guineas—Aikin’s 
Biographical Dictionar 10 vols. 4to. half calf, neat, 3 guineas— 
Loudon's Gardeners’ heats el 9 vols. 8vo. half calf, gilt, 3 
elpqee—Remikenee' s Works, 10 vols. Svo. calf, 2 guineas— The 

dinburgh Review, complete, with both Indexes, in 72 vols. 
3 vols. ito. 
calf, 2 guineas—Rev. . Law's Works, 7 vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 
i5s.—Madame eutignes’ s Works (in French), 19 vols. a, 











calf, —John Fox's Acts and Monuments of the Church, 
san “folio half calf, plates, 4 guineas—Priestley’s Works, i 
edition, 2 





vols. 8vo. boards, 6 guineas—Law’s edition of Be hmen's 
Works, 4 vols. ito. plates, calf, neat, scarce, 3 guine: so —Fepe’s s 
Essay on Man (in Portusuese), 3 vols. 4to. fine plate 
Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, Whitby, and Lowman’s Oromentanite. 3, 
anew edition, 4 vols. imperia 8vo. new, cloth, 70s. —Picart’s 
Religious Customs and Ceremonies of the World, 7 vols. folio, 
calf, plates, 4 gnineas, &c.—70, N wgate-street. 


Just Pry ai 1, at 4and 5, York-street, Covent- garden, 

ENR BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 

~~ thy in one remarkably thick volume 8vo. extend- 

ing to 2,100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flexible back. 
It ‘comprehe nds above three hundred thousand volumes, in every 
department of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Lan- 
guages, and is the largest assortment ever effered for sale by a 
Bookseller. Moderate prices are affixed to ali the fine and 














}¢ curjous books, and reduced prices to most of the modern publi- 


and RETURN.— | 


Terms of Subscription from Twoto Ten | 


anadvantage not to be met with in any of the numerous circu- | 


lating libraries in London, viz., the immediate supply of the 

oks wanted, whether new or old, and in any department of 
Literature, Book Societies are su »plied at the rate per annum 
of i2i. 12s. for every 30 volumes, and may choose their own books 
from the P; 


for others at pleasure, 


ublisher’s catalogue or otherwise, and exchange them | 


ations ; and upwards of five thousand bibliographical notices 
rome interspersed. ‘here are few books of importance, old or 
new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 
Advertiser, whose stock is daily i increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen 
making purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on 
return of the Catalogue within six months. 

Pusiic Liprartss in all parts of the world may obtain phe 
( satalogue gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions 
to send it 

sthere are several firms similar in name, please to observe 
the address, and to preve nt mistakes, order 
HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 


4anp 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


has published a | 


| No 


at =z 


A BARGAIN IN BOOKS, 
ITFORD'S HISTORY of GREECE, 10 vols. 
for 16s. 6d., complete ; containing the author’ s last 3 pe 
rections and Additions, (REPRINTED VERBATIM FROM TI 
IN 8 vols, 8vo., with Memoir, &c. by LORD RE DESDALE,) "the 
genuine Edition revised and corrected, with Notes, &c. by W. 
G, Esq.. and published by the late Mr. Cade ll, in 10 vols. 
12mo. cloth lettered, l6s. 6d. ; published at2/. 10s. 1336. 
pledges his word that a set «f Books so correctly printed and 
be ~autifull + executed in every respect was never before offered to the 
Public at anything near so low a price as \6s. 6d. 
A Sheet Catalogue of Ancient and Modern 
Second-hand Books, selected from his extensive Stock (priced 
extremely low), published (Gratis) every month, may be had 
(post free) in any part of the United Kingdom, on the rar) 
publication, by gentlemen sending their address toG, WILLIS 
cHeAE BOOK WAREHOUSE, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT- 
; ) 


ELLCHAMBERS’S SECOND-HAND 
BOOK CIRCULAR for DECEMBER, just published, 
GRATIS, and sent free to all parts of the Kingdom, (or may be 
seen appended to the Gentleman's Magazine,) containing the 
Edinburgh Review, complete to 1840, 70 vols. 


general Index 1 oa. , tog ther 71 vols, 8vo. very nice uniform se } 
half- bound call. 10s 


son's (Lord) Ww orks, 10 vols. Syo. fine copy, 
in light calf gilt, 3/. 2s. 1803. 
Mitford’s History of Greece, the last and best 
L preeny edition, 8 vols. 8vo. new and elegantly bound calf gilt, 
. 13s, (the original price 5i. 12s 838. 
Monstrelet’ s Chronicles, by Johnes, =m the Atlas, 
13 vols. half-bound Turkey morocco, ed, ges uncut, 2. " 6d. 
(published 71. 4s. in boards). 
And many other Useful and Interesting g¢ Cheap Books. 
Bellchamber }, King Parliament- street, Westminster. 


ERC ADANTE'’S OP )PERA, “IL BRAVO tad 
“LA VENEZIANA.’ "Boosey v. LonspALE.— 
INJU nC “TION DISSOLVED.—The injunction obtained by the 
plaintiff (June 17 last), restraining the defendant from publiea- 
ing the above Music, was this day (on the motion of Mr, Wake- 
field) Cuacwves, by His Honour the Vice-Chancellor of England, 
v. 25th, 1841. The Public are therefore respectfully informed: 
that the + is now resumed of the favorite arrangements as 
ve fore. 
Lonsdale’s, 26. Old Rond-street. Musical Circulating Library. 


Ose PRESENTS for CHRISTMAS, 

HerMajesty’s Vocal Album for 1812 containing 
Songs of the Olden Time, with splendid emblazoned d embellishe 
ments, 15s.—The Musical Bijou for 1842, upwards of 120 coutri- 
butions, illustrations in gold and colours, 15s.—Her Majesty's 
Pianoforte Album for 1812: contributors, Herz, Thalberg, Liszt, 
&c. 10s.—Sones of Erin: original grish Melodies, as songs 
duets, 15s.—Divine Harmony rred Annual for 1542: 2,000 
prouesle es for all instruments, “tiandel’ s Messiah, edited by 
. Bishop, 15s.—D* Almaine “& Co. Soho-square. 


AIKIN’S = aye ee RES. 
. 8v0. pric’ 

LLUSTRATIONS of ARTS and MANUFAC. 
TURES ; being a Selection from a Series of Papers read 
before the Society “a the Encouragement of Arts, Manuface 

tures, and Commerc 
By ARTHU R AIKIN, F.L.S., F.G.S 

‘Late Secretary to that Eecalteolen 

“*Mr. Aikin is a laborious and careful collector of facts; he 
ossesses an intimate knowledge of the various subjects of which 
CS treats; and whilst putting forward dry technical details, 
he has so commingled them with historical and literary a 



































| as to render his volume one of great value and interest, as we 


| 
\ 


to the general reader as to the professional inquirer. 
a mine of useful knowledge.’ a James 
John Van Voorst, 


It is truly 
s Chronicle, Oct. 26, 
. Paternoster-row. 
Just erunbe “d, price ls. 
HE MECHANICS’ ALMANAC, and ENGI. 
NEERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1812. Besides a complete Ca- 
lendar and the usual Lists, this Almanac contains agreat variety 
of original and instructive articles of interest to Mechanics, 
Engineers, and the’ W orking Classes gener: ally, including Progresg 
of Invention and Discovery, Lists of New Patents. Abstracts o 
Parliamentary Reports affecting Industry and Trade—Opera- 
tion of the Corn Laws. Timber, and other Restrictive Duties 
Effects of the Price of Bread on Wages: Importance of Educ 
tion to Mechanics—Mechanics’ Institutions Sunday Schools— 
State of Machine-making at. Home and Abroad; Progress of 
Steam Navigation; Historic al Sketches of the W ‘oollen, Silk, 
Li inen, and Cotton *rrades : Premiums fur Improvements in Car- 
pentry, Glass-making, &c 
The rapid progress now making in eve ry department of Engi- 
neering, and the vast increase of persons applying themselves ta 
that pursuit, has induced the Editor to make n a more distinct 
feature of the Almanack than in former year: 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and “sold by George 
Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate-street, London 


Just published, on a large sheet, wie ed. 
oF , r : > 

MMHE VESTRY ALMANACK for 1842; 

for Bee lesiastical and Parochial Purposes. 
Containing the Calendar, Daily Lessons, the Rising and Setting 
of the Sun and Moon, and other usual Astronomical Ob<erva- 
tions, Lists of the Prelates, Dignitaries, Offices, &c. of the 
Church of England, Cabinet Ministers, Judges, &c., aud the 


following important 
PAROC HAL INFORMATION: 

Vestry, Churc Ms «. ns, Sidesmen, Church-rates, Exemptions, 
Church Sittings, Se questr fone. &c., Election of Guardians, 
Overseers, Making of Poor's-rates, Jury lists, Exem ptions from 
Juries, Lunatics, Votes for Counties and Boroughs, Plurality of 
Votes, Vaccination, Chimney Sweepe rs’ Act, Poor Settlements, 
&c., with a great variety of other Useful Information. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George 
Gre sabi at their Hall in Eudes e 

ready, in a Pocket Volume, price  6d., . jn « loth. 
HE EPICURE'S a CK for 1842, 
By BE NSON HIL L, 

‘This Manual conte ains a Calendar, =* + 7 asonal dishes and 

~) Re + for the aration 


EPIC URE'S ALMANACK for 1811 md be had, 
m 2s.6d, London; How & Parsons, Fleet-street 
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Sales bo Auction. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS we SELL, THIS pay, 


JES 
HE NU MISM. A’ T ic and MISCE LLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, leaving London. 


“SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, HAN 


125, Fleet-street. 
13th, and MONDAY 





THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS wit Set en ' Saedemeae AY 23rd, and 


LL the REMAINING COPIES of Burgon’s 

Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, 2 vols. 8vo. lately published 

—300 copies of Spenser's Works, 8vo.—upwards of 3,000 volumes 
of the 


lustrated Bible—also Kees’ Cyclopedia, 85 parts—Taylor’s Plato, 





Arcana of Science and Art—several copies of Brown's Il- | 


5 vols.—Henry’s Bible, 6 vols.—‘lodd’s Johnson's Dictionary, 4 | 


Remains, 3 vols.—Fosbroke’s Ency- 
ooke's Purley, 2 vols.—Grose’s 


vols.—Parkinson’s Organic 
clopedia of Antiquities 2 vols. 
















Antiquities, 8 vols.—Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols. 
—Baxter’s Work 3 vols es arsh’s M lis, 6 vols.—!yron’s 
Works, 8 vols.— 4 : 

SOU THOA ‘ 5 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, ut their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 


street, on MOND ‘v December 20, and two following days, 
HE SECOND PORTION of the Extensive 
wioek. Rn irede of Messrs. BANCKS & CO. Mane be ee Tr, 
order of Assignees, comprising a LARGE COLLE 
YY MODERN. ‘MISC ELLANEOUS BOOKS; among whic i are 
copies of the Pictorial Bible, 4 vols.—Sidney Hall's British Atlas 
loule’s English Counties, 2 vols.—Pugin and Heath's Paris, 2 
vols. —Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols.— Vilson and Bonaparte’s 
American Orestholosy, Sh = aaa 3 vols.—Loudon’s Eneyclo- 
pace of Gardening, & 
Catalogues of which mi vi be had of T. Surr, Esq. Solicitor, 80, 
Lombard-street, City ; James Knight, Esq. Solicitor, Pall Mall, 
anchester; and at the Kooms. 








on THU RSDAY, the @3rd, and following day, 


And 
A FINE COLLECTION of BOOKS in various 








departments of Literature; among which are Poli, Synopsis 
Criticorum, best eres 5 vols. vellum—Ene yi »pedia Metro- 
politana, part | to 53—Gill’s Exposition of the Bi ibie, L. P. 9 vols. 


call extra—Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, russia —lurner’s 
Remarkable Providences—burnet's Reformation and History of 
his Own Time, 13 vols. calf extte enone: s Fathers of the 
Church, 8 vols, half-rassia—Baxter's Wor 















Works, by Horne, 21 vols.—Middleton’s E van qe slic al Biograph ty, 
4 vols. calf—Loc ke’s Works, 9 vols. calf extra—Crabbe's Works, 
5 calf—Finden’s Illustrations to Byron, 3 vels.—Bryant's 
A sis of Ancient Mythology, 6 vols. Milton's 
Poetical te na by lawkins, 4 vols. calf—Chalmers* Works, 
16 vols &c., many in fine bindings. 





and large 
y disposed of 


*,* L iberal accommodation otfered on Property ; 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., prompt 
by Public C ompetition. 





OPT! ICAL and other INSTRUMENTS, TE HREE _LATHES, 
ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS, HUMA PEETH, and 
aV wl of Scientific Items 












Meas S. J.C. and 8. STEVENS 

by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, Ki 
rden,on TUESDAY, the 21st of December 
precisely, a Powerful Hydro-( xygen— 
wi ith, all, the Apparatus Comple oem ant i 


solving Views—kxpens Microscopes 
by Dollond and others, and various Optic +s i 















Apparatus— Three Screwi ng Lathes—A Small Cc t 
to il Preparations—Many Sets o Haman 1 Ke 
On View the day prior and Morning of 5 . and ¢ 

had of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, C ovent-gar 





The PRI NCESS'S THEATRE and great CONCER ; he OM, 
Oxford-street, with immediate possession. 

ME SSSRS. FOSTER & SON beg to announce 

I they have received directions to SEL L by public J 

TION, at the Auction Mart, on ‘Thursday, January 6, at ‘I'we 

the PRI 











by order of oY Mors gee under a ‘power of sale, 
CESS’S T IRE, situate on the north side of Ox! 
yaar - built in the most subs antial w nner, and d 
rated in a style of splendour not before attempted in any t 


horse-shoe t rm, “ ; <f 1s 
le partitions, like 


able 
yomns, and spacious fr ars 


in Europe. The house is of the 
rows of boxes, divided by mov 
house, a Royal box, and ant 
to accommodate an audience of 2,009 persons; also an ¢€ 
saloon, green rooms, aud all the proper and usu ul partme 
for managers, performers, mechanists, &c. The at Concert 
Room is one of the noblest and best adapted in London, for 
musical performances, and embellished in an exquisite style. 


















The whole fabric is new, and cost nearly 50.000/. ‘Held of the 
Duke of Portland for a long term at a small rent. Particulars 
twenty-one days before the sale, at the Auction Mart, and of 


Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek-street, and of 54, Pall-Mall, who will 


give ti tic ‘kets | to” vie w. 






CLOSE, Ww INCHES aR. 
THE VALUABLE, SCARCE, AND VERY EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY, 
Containing the most rare Editions of the best Works in 








DIVINITY, ENGLISH HISTORY, 
SPANISH, and FRENCH, 
The genuine Property of the late G. F. NOTT, D Dz forme 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and Canon of Winches 
which was collected by him with great judgment, indefati 
ble exertion, and i immense eap ense; 


ALSO, KB VALUABLE 
PRINTS, PAINTINGS, Dit A W une S, ANTIQUE VASES, 
ILL be SOLD by “AU C TION, 


mises, on TUESDAY the 
following days (Sundays exc epted), 
SON, in the following 
The Sale on Tuesc 
Wednesda 
Thursday, 

Friday, 
Saturday, 


CLASSICs, ITALIAN, 


arty 
ter, 
ga- 








on the pre- 
lith day of January 
by Messrs. 


Wh 2,and 


T. GODWIN & 






itto 
Greek—Latin Divinity 
Latin Divinity & Miscellanies 
Latin Mixcullat es 
Spanish and French 








French 
sday, Italian 
Thursday, ditto 
Friday, English Miscellanies 
Saturday, itto 
Monday, 


Prints and Drawings 
Tuesday, Paintings, Vases, Bronzes, &c. 
May be viewed four ee are eding the sale, by Catalogues 
only (2s. 6d. each), which may be had 21 days previous to the 
sale, at the Auctioneers, Messrs. Jacob & Jesnson' s, booksellers, 
and Messrs. Lampard, Goodeve & Bow solicitors, Win- 
chester; Messrs. Rivington, St. Paul’s Cel hyard, Messrs. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly, and Messrs. Payne & Foss, Pall Mall, 
London; Mr. Parker, Oxford; and Mr. Deighton, Cambridge. 
The Sale will c — e each ds ay. at “ leven o'clock in the 
renoon precise 
The HOUSEHOLD eo RNITU Ri, p LA’ TE, Linen, China, 
Glass, Wines, and other Effects, will be Sold by Auction, on the 
premises, on Wednesday the 2nd day of February, 1342, and two 
following days. 








vols.—Simeon’s | 










REEMASONS’ 

ASSURANCE, LOAN, 
INTEREST COMPANY, 

London. Capital 500,000/. in 


and GENE R AL 
ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
.000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Patrons. 
The Rt. Hon, the Earl of Scarborough, P. . moa 
Hon. the Earl of Mexborough, P. G hy Nivest Riding of 


The Rt. 
Yorkshire. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Leicester, P.G.M. of Norfolk. 
.B. P.G.M. of 











The Rt. Hon. Lord* Viscount Dungannon. 
The 7 Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere, G.( 


shire. 
The Re oe. Lord Reay. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Saltoun. 


Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bart. P.S.G.W. & D. Prov. G.M. of 
eicestershire 
General Sir Joseph 0° Helleran, K. Cut nr 
H. 


Sir George Magrath, K. 











Rowland Alston, Esq. M. P. oe Ss iG. W. and R. W. Prov. G.M. 
ior bSsSex. directors. 
a n Jervis, Esq. M.P. was In. 
iam Day, Es Jame Esq. 
liam H, Dillon, R.N. | William Ring, "hee. 

K.C.H, Richard Alex. Price, bis. 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. Sir Thomas Ussher, K.N. C.B. 
Joseph Holl, Esq. & K.G.H. 

George Golds mith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 





es the advantages of a mutual association with 
ary © jomp any,and affords every variety 
of mode for the Assurance of Life. it allows c re lit fur the half 
of its premiums for the first five ye at a fixed rate; offers the 
alternative of increasing or decreasing rates; or upon a tempo- 
rary scale ; and, by assuring sums to become payable at a given 
age, secures a provision for advanced life. Its Policies are not 
forfeited immediately if the Premium remain overdue; and 
fraud only, not error, vitiates them. ‘The business of the Office 
is not confined to the Masonic body. 


To Insure 1001, Payable 
Without Profits. 





This Office ani 
the security of a Propriet 

















ut Death 







“With Profits. 








To Insure 1001. Payable on the attainment of a given Age, or at Death 
whichever happen first. 

Age 50 50 | 5D | 55 60 60 
next 
Birth’ W ithout With Without ith 
Day. Protits. Profits. profits. 
21 £3 710 2 6 3 £3 

, 41 6 : 

30 5 6 5 

3o 7 6 

19 

45 | 





Secret 














‘EPH BERRINGE, 
KINGDOM LIF! 
N} Ls Wa r} » lace i 


2 , London. 
n of Profits among 


al 
ured, 





S ers 


and 


ant Falkl 





1 
rd \ 
i 
rd Belhaven and Stenton. 





tors—James Stuart, Fs 
rm Plasket, E 












. Esq. 
sq. 
n, Esq. 
I ident. tland, Esq. 
nnox Bord, iiss. Issis/ant sq. 
Thisc ompany, establishe aby Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security, from an ample capital. and only requires, 
when an insurance is for the whole period of life one-half of the 





very moderate premiums to be paid for the first five ye ars after 
the date of the policy ; the other half may remain, subject to 
| the payment of int stat 5 per cent. annually, to be deducted 








at death, or may be previously pai d off at convenience. 
Te obvious ly becomes easy for a person of very moderate 
ne to secure, by this arrangement, a provision for his fami 
aaa should he at any time, atter eflecting the insurance 
ceed to or acquire a fortune, he may relinquish his m 
having only paid one-half the premiums for the first five years, 


in- 



















instead of the whole, in al other Companies. 

Thus aman of 25 years « may, by an annual payment of 
281. 16s — 5 e first rs, and afterwards the full pre- 
mium, art 2s. 6d. year ire to his widow and children at 


his death ewe ni of ne /., subject only to the de- 

duction of 144/. Is. 3¢., being the amount of pr am) unpaid. 
On the Ist of July, the Board of Directors added 2 per Cent. 

per annum as a bonus to those assured on the ting plan 










irom the dates of their pol icies, thus appropri As 
an addition to every policy for 1000/ lhe followi Ta ill 
show the amount of the bonus on policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 1824: 

Sum Assure d, Time Assured. Sum added to Policy 

£0 «+» ee 6 Years,10 Months .. .. £13613 4 

1000 ee « 6 Years oe ee 120 0 0 

1000 o . » Years ec oe 100 0 0 

1000 .«. « 4 Years oo ee 80 0 0 

1000 oe 3 Years oe oe 60 0 0 

1009 «+. « 2 Years os ee 000 

1000. 1 Year : 200 


ther respects great in- 





is ( ania h sls out in various o 
ducements to the public. 








When such facilities are afforded, it 
is clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of 
a fortune, but of an income, however moderate, to insure his 
life for sum which may yield a comfortable provision for his 
fami ATES OF >REMIUM. 

‘Age 2 ‘Without Profits, £1 13 5 With Profits, £2 2 11 percent. 
30 ee oe 2 3 oe 28 2 o. 

. 40 - - 219 ' - - 334 do, 

e- 50 oo oe 498 ee oo 414 5 do 

+» 60 ee - 615 3 ee oe 617 9 do 


Insurances may be effected on lives however far advanced, and 
the half creditfor five years is found particularly convenient on 
such insurances. Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 
For the convenience of parties residing in the city, they may 
make their appesrance and pass the medical examination 
before the agent, Edward Frederic ' eeks, ‘sq. No. 2, Char- 
lotte-row, ?— House; and . Goude, Esq. Surgeon, No. 
105,Cheapsi Every information fs lbe affords ou . at 
to the Re ide nt Director, Kdward Boyd, Esq. of No. 8 
place. Proposals may be accepted on We dine sa ay 3 
and any day at balf-past 2 o'clock, wh n . rede rick 
son,Esq.the Company's Surgeo 


isir spa 
to the business. PAI Rik K M AC LN ‘t . RE: Secretary. 












L LIFE 


SSURANCE | 





== 

XOV E RNME N T LONG and TERMINABLE 
ANNUITIES—The attention of the Holders of the ab 

Annuities, which end in the Years 1859 and 1860, is directe “4 

the elaborate and long-published pates of the PROMOTES 
LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, for Dererg 

Sum and DerERRED ANNUITIES; by whic ‘3 at a present “a 

rate sacrifice from their Incomes, they can secure, whey the 

above Funds shall terminate, either a certain Sum or an Annuity 

during the remainder of of the Holder's Life > 7 

M. SAWAR 
9, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. D, See, 





Tuy 
EDIC AL, INV ALID, and GENERAL LIE 

ASSURANCE, Loan, Annuity, and Reversionary Inter. 
est SOCIETY, 25, Pall-Mall.—Invalids and persons suffern 
from acute and chronic diseases, and those who from t temporary ; 
maladies, or defective state of health, may have been Tejected 
at other office s,may ASSURE their LIVES on safe and e quita 
ble premiums. The granting of annuities to invalids is pecul ar 
to this Society. The extra premium upon diseased lives may 
remain as a debt upon the policy. Prospectuses containing g tables 
for the assurance of persons in good he ealth, and explaining at 
length the principles and method of effecting assurances on the 
lives of persons labouring under disease, may be obtained on 
application at the offices of this Society. 

EDW ARD POWER, See. 


(or INTY FIRE OFFICK,and PROV IDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, 50. Regent-stre et, Piccadilly. 
_Established | 
rustees and Direc 
His Grace the Di — Ruths and. ; Sir Fre he rick A. Roe, Bart, 
The Marquis of Northampton. | Alexander Henderson, \ 
The Rt. Hon, ord Northwick. oa ty yon. 
be Hon Deering, Esq. 
W. E. John G. Booth, Ha. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. Andrew Maclew, E 
Sir R. ee King, Bart. |G. EK. Welby, Esq uM. P. 
A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Dir 
The adv: vats s ollered to the public by the abuve Offices are 
such as result from a course of uninterrupted prosperity—the 
fruits of a prudent and economical management for a period of 
thirty-five years. 
At the present time so many establishments exist, vieing with 
each other in the profession of benefits, to the public, which 
numerous failuyes and conseauant ruin to many industrious 
families have pfoved to be fallacious, that the Directors think 
Hw ey will best discharge their duty to the Proprietors and to the 
Public by a simple statement of the advantages which have been 
realised by these Offices. 
The COUNTY FIRE 
with pre mptitude an 
ment, made 




















Wel A Bart. 





ctor. 








FICE has not only settled all claims 
srality, but has, from its first establish. 

o the Insured.—T hese amount at the 
present time to 125,¢ 


The PROVIDENT. LIFE OFTICE has at each sey ptennial 
period divided the who le of the profits, subject to a deducticn 
of about a twentieth part only nong the insured. "he benefits 























actually seeured to lives insured in this Office, may be judged of 
by the fol wing Table 

"No. of | Bonuses in Bouns in Total of Sum 

Policy. 1813 & 1820, 1841. Bouuses, Tusured, 

E. &. a. s. d. £.8 d4.| £ 

109 | 37 387 11 10/604 O 4/1213 3 4) 2500 

430 159 3 0 |248 6 4| 49713 3} 1000 

43. 8 06 19 6 |74419 6) 1509 1 1 3000 

492 46 197 16 2 [29915 11} 604 710) 1000 

515 31 15413 7 204 1 #1 411 79 1000 

q 326. 8 6 |480 7 10] 974 410) 2000 

ointed in all the principal ‘Towns 

PEXLt = 

PDPHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 

SURANCE COMPANY, established at vous, 1824, and 






empowered by Act of Parliar 1t.—Capital, 500,000 





Patrons—The Archbp. of York | Sir G. Stric lead, “part. M.P. 
The Marquis of Lond mderry Sir Francis Lawley, Bart 
rl Vitewi a m Sir W. eee Bart. 
arrcomnel Sir W. A. In gilby, Bart. 
Sir T ton Syk 8, Bart. 
of Sarbescus h Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
The Bishopof Gloucester and, Sir S. ¢ Ben Bart. M.P. 
Bristol The Archdeacon of York 
The Bishop of Archdeacon of the East Riding 
Viscount } The Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Lord Wharnc Jno. Henry ! aster, Esq. M.P, 
Lord Feversh G. . Barlow, 





Esq 
7.P. Robert Cracroft, Es 
“S. K.L.H.) } obe ert Denison, E 

I J 


». Saltmar: 
Nadi : 





Lord Hotham, 
Lord Howden, K.C. 


&e. 
Lord Wenlock 











Lord vee ey, M.P. Thompson, "Esq. 
Hon. E. Re Petre Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
ustees—Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq. She ‘riff-Hutton Park. 
tobt. Swann, Esq. Yor 
Ba Messrs. Swann, ‘ slough & Co. York. 





d Secretary— Mr . Newman. York. 
he Life Departmer Ir. Edward Henwood, 
16, Watling-street, % ity 
The steady and increasing support which this Company has 
received during the serenteen years of its establishment, is the 
best proof of t confide nce which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and liberality 
he attention of the P at ic is partie ularly called to the terms 
of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between M - E at ry FemMace live 
The following extracts from the Tables (c omplete Copies of 
which, with the Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 
of years, may be had, on application, at the Office in York, oF 
of any of the nts.) will showthe Annual _Premiums required, 
for securing 100/., payable on the dec ease 0 


Actuar 
London Agent for 




















Age | A MALE. |AFEMALE.| Age | A MALE. |A FEMALE, 
nent next 
birth-| Whole Life Premiums. |\birth-| Whole Life Premioms. 
day. day. 
w | £1 7 6 £1 5 4 46 | £311 6 | £3 32 
13 193 ez. 50 419 | 3133 
16 lit 3 1 8i¢ 53 46 | 426 
20 1M 0 iit 6 6 540 4u0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 
26 203 116 2 63 7 © @ 696 
#30 250 1i9 9 06 $40 7 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 10 0 4 976 
36 213 0 26 4 73 116 2 | u 26 
40 219 9 212 0 76 | r 1319 
43 35 3 217 2 so | 15 1210 
* Erample—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1000/. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 





1d a Lady of the same age, can secure the same 
noual payment of lvl. 17s. 6d. 

RE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company at the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Average Clause.—Agents have been appointed in most of the 
prince ipal, towns, of whom, as well as at the Office in York, every 
information may be had 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to rendet 
the Agencies worthy the attention of respectable Parties. AP 
plica wae 10 be made to 
. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


22/. 10s. Od 
for an 
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HE WESTMINSTER 
T and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 


yodd, Esq. M.P.| George Mercer. Esq 
Tralee Good, Esq. | Geers, 1W. H. Meyrick. 


N° 738), 








ors—Thos. Acocks, Esq. Stephen Gasrexd, Esq. 
t.-Col.G. E. Pratt Barlow) George Hunt, Esq. 
ae “Cafe, Esq. John Hamilton, ~* 
George Cornell, Esq. Augustus F, Little, Esq. 
Wilkam Crake, Esq. Richard Mott, A 
HJ. Dixon, Esa. pL Gr klow, Esq. 
<4 m urse, Esq. 
— ie a Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Geo. Pitt, Esq. 
| Esq. Jobn Simpson, Esq. 
q. Y 


. W. Thrupp. 
John White, 





B. Franc: 
yy Fre sderick 
uditors. 

Thomas Edward Fielder, Esq. 
Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq. 
, 31, New Bridge-street, 


Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esa. 

Thomas John | Burgoy ne. aoa. se 
Physician—C harles J — eka, ae 

on—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Sere citor—Thomas Burgoyne, Esq. 160, a 
fdvantazes offered by this As:ociatio 
ares ~fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
sured, at intervals of 5 years. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, Or by reduction of the Annual! Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 

», All Persons Assured on the ir own lives for 1,000/. or up- 
oon have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend- 
jng and voting at all General Meetings. 

he Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of a ag are suc h as to afford 
ample Sec curity to the . BROWNE, Actuary. 











Assured. W 











TO METEOROLOGISTS, 
the Ist of Jan. 1842. under the sanction of the Council of Se 
os Meteorological Society of Great Britain, No. I.. price 3s., 
. 
NHE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of ME 1 'E- 

OROLOGY and PHYSICAL SCIENCE; consisting of 
Original Papers. C ‘omparative Tables of Temper: ature, Pressure, 
Run, Wind, &c., and a Qua arterly Digest of the various Atmo- 
spheric Phenomena that are daily occurring throughout the 
Globe, and Reviews of all Sc ientific Works. 

_L ondon : E. Lumley, 56, Chancery-la -lane. 
INTELLECT WITHOUT GOD. 
This day is published, the 10th edition of 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S POEM, 

ATAN; or, INTELLECT WITHOUT GOD: 

being the Third Volume which bas appeared in the stand- 
ard and only complete edition of his works. 

* He was the pertection of Intellect without moral principle,’ 
~an expression of the Rev. Robert Montgomery, who has un- 
consciously but graphically portrayed in the character of the 
Prince of Darkness, in bis noble poem of * Satan; or, Intellect 
without God.’ mach of what historic truth must ascribe to the 
ruling p iples and leading characters of the Revolution.’’— 
jlison's History of Europe, vol. ix, page 234. 

London: F. Baisler, 124, Oxf treet; Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. 33, Paternoster-row ; 1e, §6, | leet t-street. 




















t pub plished, } 08 


GRAM M AR of the GE R M AN LAN 
GUAGE. Designed both for the Beginner and for the 
more advanced Learner. By G. M. HE[LNER 


Extract from Preface. 

“But the creat object of the work, to ‘which all that it may 
contain of novelty, either in matter or manner. is intends. i to be 
subservient, is the fac slientiog to the LISH LEARNER the 
acquisition of the GERMA NGUA an aim which, it is 
hoped, the book ae be cee in rier able degree to attain.” 

n Murray, A street. 
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Is. Sve 
HE PHILOSOPHY of "NE Cc FE SSITY or, 
the Law of C onecquences, as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. HARLES BR AY. 





|R* 


Vol. 2, just published, contains — Thre present Condition of | 


Society: Division of Society, Annual Income of the Kingdom, 
and, Mode of its Distribution: on the paceman of the Working 
Classes, and Mode of E xpenditure of their Weekly Earnings: 
the Condition of the Working Classes. On the Measures pro- 
posed for the Amelioration of the Condition of the sous? 
qverament Reform: Free Trade: Colonisation and g 
Religion. On the Causes of the Poverty of the Ww ork 
Social Reform, &c. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co. 





tion 
Classés, 





————~ PRESENTS AND REWARD BOOKS. 
ee "¥ Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


\ ERIME S ART or! “PAINTING i in OIL and ! 
. s J ranslated, with . 


b. Paeats LD ‘TAYLOR, Senior 
Model Academy, &c., with two chromalie 
Post 8vo. 12s, cloth. 


\ ITSCHERLICH’S *PRACTIC AL and EX. | 
+ PERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 

Manufactures. Translated from the first 
pendium, by STEPHEN LOVE HAMMICK, M.1). Post 8vo., 
with upwards of 100 wood illustrations, price 10s. 6d. el. lettered. 


URR'S E LEMENTS of PRACTICAL GEO- | 

LOGY; as applicable to Mining, Engineering. Architec- 
>. &e.: with a comprehensive view of the geological structure 
of Great Britain. a edition, enlarged and illustrated, fep. 
5¥0. price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


4. 
ARTIN’S BRITISH COLONIAL 
LIBRARY; embracing the History, Geography, Statis- 
N y, &e. 5 a each C eseny- 10 vols., illustrated 








Living 
tables, coloured. 


urator of the 










Price 6s. 


SCRIPTION 


with additions, 


per vol 
EDDING 
of MODERN WINES. 
*vo., with highly-finished wood engravings by Baxter, 16s. cl. 


Ss HISTORY and pes 


Second edition, 


‘ORTON’S GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. A new edition, brought down to the 
Presenttime. 3 thick vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. 


Miss MITFORD'S OUR VILLAGE 
* Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. Illustrated 


by numerous wuod- cuts, in the highest style of the art, by Bas- 
ter, complete in vols. half-mor., price 24s, 


Wiiaa 





‘onsiderable additions, by | 


Adapted to Arts and | 
portion of his Com- | 


| 


| To be published this day (Saturday, 


| tures; 





legantly printed, in 1 
RAY’S ELEGY 


YARD. > h stanza illustrated with an engraving on 
wood, from thirty-three original drawings expressly made for 
the volume hy the most eminent Artists 

A Polyglot Edition of this Volume, with inter-paged Transla- 
tions in the Greek, Latin, German, Italian, and French Lan- 


vol. post st GVO. 1 price 98. in cl cloth, 








guages. Price 12s. 
Jobn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
DODD'S PEERAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c. yg YEAR. 





Will be ae ri on Ist of January, ee 8vo. price 9s. cl. 
PEERAGE, BARON ‘Et T AGE, and 
KNIG + PAGE, for 1842, including the New Knights, Privy 
Councillors, Bishops. Baronets, Peers, &c. ; and comprehending 
all the changes of the Recent Brevet, the New Ministry, an 
the Additions and Alterations consequent upon Births Deaths, 
Marriages, and Promotions: with several extensive improve- 
ments, having undergone entire revision, from the first article 
to the las By C. Kk, DODD, Esq., Author of * The Parlia- 
mentary Companion,” &c 
* The arrangement of this volume is complete ; the care, dili- 
gence, and uracy with which it has been executed, fully 
realize the original and judicious plan of the work ; it gives so 
much of genealogy as possesses historical interest. at the same 
time answering the purposes of a biographic al dictionary, a 
family record, and an officia) register.""— Times. 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
















fd. my) cloth, 


Just published, ne l2mo, price 4s 
MICERO'S OF 77 ICES__ CATO JOR — 
JELILUS — PARADOXA — De REPU t+ - FRAG- 





L 
MENTA DL One SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS, w edition ; the 
text c arefully collated with the best modern editions, and with 





Explanatory English notes. This is the only che ap edition that 
contains the ne = Fragmer nts of the * De Republica. 
Vhitt taker & Co... Ave Maria-lane. 











netsh: lition. | Svo. price 8s. 
7 ENOP HON Ss ANABASIS. Ww ith Notes by 
Hutchinson, an Index of the Greek, and wee, Explana- 
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AHistory of the Life of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
2 vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Tus mere name of Richard Cceur-de-Lion 

awakens sO many associations, that we pro- 

mised ourselves some pleasant readings in the 
veritable ‘romance of history,” when we first 
saw these volumes announced. The authorship, 
too,seemed to have fallen into appropriate hands; 
for the memoir of a monarch whose authentic 
history reads like a chapter of romance, was a 
fitting subject for an author who claims a place, 
not merely among our historians, but among our 
novelists; while a writer who, like Mr. James, 
has made the history of France so much his 
study, seemed likely to throw additional light 
upon those incidents which have reference to 

Ceur-de-Lion’s contest with Philip Augustus. 
The bulk of these two volumes, mates bear 

about the same proportion to the space occupied 

bythe hero, as Falstaff's gallon of sack to his pen- 
nyworth of bread,—the first hundred and thirty- 
three pages, being devoted toahistory of preceding 
events; and then, the hero’s birth being announ- 
ced, he is left in his cradle, until the commence- 
ment of the second volume exhibits him bracing 
oa his harness as a knight. As, however, at that 
period he was very young, his early deeds of 
valour excite little interest, and we lose sight of 
him altogether ere the volume is much more than 
half finished, Mr. James breaking off at the year 

1177, to begin from the beginning the tale of the 

Crusades, in which, when the second volume 

closes, he has only proceeded as far as the cap- 

ture of Antioch. The present work is therefore 
very different from that which we anticipated ; 


but in these days of epitomes and abridgments, | 


we cannot bring ourselves to complain of a work 
which at least promises to go fully into its subject, 


and which professes to derive its statements not | 


from second-hand sources, but from contempo- 
rary chroniclers. 

The period chosen by Mr. James, in these 
volumes, includes the greater part of the reign 
of our first Plantagenet, and is certainly one of 
great importance ; for the advances of civilization 
and commerce were very rapid, and, fostered by 
our municipal institutions, those seeds of liberty 
first sprung up, which flourished and bore fruit 
in the succeeding century. The contest, too, of 
Henry with Becket was most important; not so 
much for its direct results, as those collateral 
advantages, which neither Church nor King ob- 
tained, but which became the heritage of the 
people. Beneath the rule of so astute, so stern, 
and so unscrupulous a monarch as the second 
Henry, what would have become of the liberties 
(few as indeed they then were,) of the people, 
had he possessed as supple and time-serving 
aprimate as Henry VIIL., or one as willing to 
lengthen the sceptre by the crosier as “ the 
lord of Canterbury” of Charles the First's days? 
But, just when Henry had reduced his refrac- 
tory nobles to obedience, and set about framing 
new laws and new institutions, he became in- 
volved in that dispute with the head of the 
spiritual power, which prevented him from im- 
posing unchecked a yoke as crushing as that of 
the first Norman sovereigns. ‘The public mind 
too, was at this period in a state to require a 
series of impulses each strong enough to arouse 
it. Now the first of the series was afforded 
by this celebrated contest; for when the monarch 
and his advisers fiercely took up “ the weapons 
of carnal warfare” against the offending Arch- 
bishop, and he, in return, launched the bolts of 
spiritual defiance at them, so bitter a conflict 
between the chief representatives of the an- 





tagonist powers which at that moment claimed 
the rule of all Christendom, could not but arouse 
the most sluggish to attention; and although we 
do not believe that our forefathers, Saxon or 
Norman, watched the strife with that eager in- 
terest which their descendants, in the sixteenth 
century, viewed one not greatly dissimilar, still 
less, that they learnt like the political leaders of 
the seventeenth— 
**to know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 

What severs each”— 
still some questions as to “ the bounds of either 
sword” must have arisen; and Saxon and 
Norman now began to have an additional sub- 
ject of discussion, perhaps of contest, separated 
from that irritating theme, the distinction of race. 

The character of our first Plantagenet presents 

more contrarieties as viewed in the pages of 





contemporary histories than perhaps any other | 


monarch, except Henry VIII.—and the king who 
by one writer is exhibited as the very model of a 
wise and justice-loving sovereign, is by another 
presented as a fierce and sanguinary tyrant, desti- 
tute alike of public or private virtue. In regard to 
Plantagenet’s civil policy, although Glanville, 
in opposition to the mass of the monkish writers, 
represents him in his treatise, as one of the 
greatest and most conscientious of monarchs, 
‘his fiscal extortions, together with the abuses 
resulting from the sale of right and justice,” 
says Sir F. Palgrave, “have been faithfully re- 


corded, and we can quote against Glanville the 


testimony of the suitor, who counts the bribes 


which he paid to the monarch,” and who follow- | 
ed the king from place to place, killing four | 


horses in the pursuit, and half ruining himself 
with payment of interest to the Jews, whose aid 
he invoked. It were much to be wished that 
on that important portion of history, the contest 
of Henry with Becket, a testimony as wholly 
unexceptionable in its character, and as minute 
in its details, as the curious narrative of Richard 
de Anesty here referred to, could be found. 
Unfortunately however for the dispassionate in- 
quirer, every contemporary document is marked 
by party feeling: and, curiously enough, even 
to the present day, that same party feeling 
has a place, almost as prominent as when the 
stones of Canterbury showed their fresh stains 
to the horror-struck people. Mr. James, in the 
present work, fights earnestly for the kingly 
prerogative, and consequently against Becket, 
yet unlike most writers who have taken this side 
of the question, he neither summons Hollingshed 


nor Foxe, nor those other writers who were forced | 


to approve of the murder of Becket lest the ex- 
ecutions of More and Fisher should be called 
by the same harsh name, but draws his informa- 
tion at once from the source whence alone it 
should be sought—in contemporary chronicles. 

It must be a subject of regret to all who 
have consulted these contemporary chronicles, 
that so little light is thrown by them on the 
conduct of Becket as chancellor. 
might we give up the silly tales of the dreams 
which prefigured his future greatness, his early 
miracles, —even the pretty tale that assigns 
him a Saracen mother,—for some details of his 
public life; whether devoted to the will of 
his sovereign he caused the tallage to be paid 
with unsparing severity, or, true to his Saxon 
parentage, he gently imposed a tribute which he 
well knew was galling to his countrymen; 


whether he looked with a rapacious eye on the | 


walled towns, “ those hives whose honey was so 
pleasant to the royal taste,” as a chronicler some- 
where remarks, or viewed them with the warm 
attachment of one who had been born and bred 
up in the city which claimed an antiquity of two 
thousand years, and stood forth as the represen- 
tative of the Mercian kingdom. But this infor- 


How gladly | 


an early age, no unfaithful witness,—asserts, that 
to the mitigating influence of Henry’s chancellor 
England owed much ; and that many a sanguinary 
law was suspended, many an unjust decree turned 
aside, while the son of the London goldsmith 
held that office. We are rather inclined to 
agree with this tradition; for that St. Thomas 
of Canterbury almost from the day of his death 
was viewed as the friend of the people, is be- 
yond all doubt. The aid of St. Thomas, was 
invoked equally by barons and people during their 
struggle with John ; it was he, so said the dream- 
| ing citizen, who when Henry IIT. had built strong 
| outworks at the Tower to overawe the citizens, 
levelled them with one blow of his shadowy 
staff; and in their laments over Simon de Mont- 
fort, the populace sung how “ Sir Symond,” like 
St. Thomas, had fallen by wicked hands in the 
cause of freedom, and how that the two martyrs 
would from henceforth jointly watch over the 
welfare of the land. Now that Becket's contest 
with the king had no possible reference to 
popular rights, must have been as evident to our 
forefathers as to ourselves; it could therefore, 
we think, only have been owing to his conduct 
when chancellor, and probably to his expressed 
opinions on the subject, which linked in the 
popular mind the memory of the martyr of 
| ecclesiastical power, with their aspirations after 
| freedom. 

It has been generally believed that Henry's 
anxiety to obtain the See of Canterbury for his 
favourite, arose from a wish to secure a sufti- 
ciently servile Primate. We think, however, 
that Henry must long before have discovered 
the towering and determined spirit of his chan- 
cellor. The charge, indeed, so often brought 
against Becket, of the meanest subserviency to 
the King’s will, until the moment came when he 
could advantageously set him at defiance, has 
always seemed to us untrue, because not in har- 
mony with his general character. The warlike 
churchman, who followed Henry to the siege of 
Toulouse with seven hundred knights, who 
carried three fortresses by storm, and challenged 
to single combat, and overcame, a French knight 
of no mean prowess, could scarcely have been 
the chancellor to fawn and cringe, when, with 
his unexampled skill in diplomacy added to his 
military talents, there was no sovereign in Europe 
who would not have welcomed him to his court. 
We think it, therefore, more likely that Henry, 
anxious to secure those services, from which, as 
in the instance of the treaty with Louis, he 
| had already obtained such important advantages, 
| determined to attach Becket still more closely to 
| his interests, by obtaining for him the highest 
| ecclesiastical dignity. According to Mr. James, 
| the clergy delayed to elect the King’s choice, 
| because “ his habits and character rendered him 
| most unfit for the archiepiscopal dignity, and 
| most obnoxious to the English clergy.”” Really 
we cannot imagine why such worthies as Roger, 
| Archbishop of York, and Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, should have objected to Becket. 
Many more charges of flagrant ill-conduct have 
been brought against this Roger, than his ene- 
mies have alleged against Becket; while Henry 
of Blois, not merely crowned and discrowned his 
brother Stephen, but distinguished himself, bishop 
though he were, by his fierce valour at the siege 
of Winchester. As to Becket’s “ luxurious and 
worldly life,” we suspect that the feeling which 
actuated Foliot, Bishop of Hereford, influenced 
them all—each “ hoped for the dignity himself.” 

In regard to this Gilbert Foliot, we think 
sufficient attention has not been given to his 
conduct ; for that he was a very important agent 
throughout the subsequent contest, is certain. 
It is from his letters that Mr. James principally 
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derives his charges against Becket ; now it seems | but conclude that the Archbishop was one of those 
to us that Foliot is an interested witness, quite | Protean characters, the whole form and feature of 


as interested on the one side as John of Salis- 
bury, or Peter of Blois, on the other. He was 
one of a wealthy and powerful family of Norman 
extraction, residing in London,—not improbably, 
we think, a son of Lecia Foliot, daughter and 
heiress to Jordein Brisset, the founder of the 
nunnery of Clerkenwell, and of the house of the 
Knights Hospitallers close beside,—he held 
successively the prebend of Newington in the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, the abbacy of Gloster, 
and was raised to the See of Hereford in 1148. 
In 1161, when Archbishop Hubert died, Foliot 
must have been past the middle age; and as he 
was, according to the testimony of Gervase, 
“ eminently learned in sacred literature, and well 
accustomed to monastic rule,” he very naturally 
hoped, as the chronicler remarks, to be ad- 
vanced to the primacy himself. The selection of 
Becket for the office must have been more irri- 
tating to Gilbert Foliot than to any of his bre- 
thren. Foliot had attained a mature, if not an 


| 
| 
| 


| 





advanced age; Beckct was a very young man; | 
| alteration of demeanour took place from penitence 


Folivt had risen from one ecclesiastical dignity 
to another, while Becket, at one bound, was to 
Jeap from a mere archdeaconry and half orders 
to the Primacy of all England. But there was 
yet a deeper, because a more personal source of 
bitterness. Foliot belonged to a wealthy and 
noble Norman family, and, dwelling in London 
or the immediate suburbs, he, in earlier life, 
might have looked protectingly down upon the 
son of the Saxon goldsmith, not perhaps alto- 
gether pleased to see the progress of the young 
scholar, yet never dreaming that the Saxon 
would one day be advanced to the station which 
was denied to the haughty Norman. There is 


an evident allusion to these feelings, we think, 
m Becket's letter, addressed to Foliot during 
his exile (Diceto, p. 542), where, after alluding 


to Foliot’s remarks on “ the origin of my race, 
and my progenitors,” he continues, ‘‘ truly they 
were cilizens of London, dwelling peaceably 
among their fellow citizens, nor, indeed, of the 
lowest order.” 

The accounts of the opposition to Becket’s ele- 
vation, and the reasons assigned for it, we must 
remember, depend on the testimony of Foliot. 
Diceto, an historian whom Mr. James highly 
eulogizes, and justly, dves not mention it, but 
expressly declares that Becket was chosen, “no 
one voting against him.” It was an additional 
source of bitterness to Foliot, that at this very 
time the See of London was also vacant; Becket 
might, therefore, have been preferred to that, 
while the higher oftice remained for him. It is 
probable, therefore, that when the Chapter una- 
nimously recommended Foliot for London, he 
was slow even to thank them. Certain it is, 
that the See continued vacant for some time; 
and on Christmas-day the pride of the Londoners 
was gratified by seeing their fellow-citizen per- 
form the service as Archbishop in St. Paul’s. 
Some months after Foliot became Bishop of 
London. We think Mr. James lays too much 
stress on the laudatory phrases in Pope Alex- 
ander’s letter to the Chapter respecting him, 
since they seem to us to mean no more than the 
usual phraseology—‘ Right reverend Father,” 
or “ Religious and gracious King.” 

“ Scarcely had the Prelate taken possession of his 
new dignity than a change came over his whole de- 
meanour. It might be that he was seized with re- 
morse for his former course of life; or it might be, 
that with the same skilful adaptation of means to an 
end which he had displayed throughout his whole 
career, he now made use of every appearance of pro- 
found devotion and sanctity, seeing that the eleva- 
tion which he had so suddenly attained, required that 
ambition should change its path, and put on the 
flowing robes of zeal and enthusiasm. If we reject 
the one or the other of these suppositions, we can 





whose mind suddenly yield under the pressure of 
circumstances ; that he who was the general in the 
field, the knight in the saddle, the courtier in the 
hall, the minister in the council, the diplomatist in 
the cabinet, merely from an honest and straight- 
forward intention of doing well and skilfully in the 
situation in which he was placed, became also, in 
one moment, from the change of circumstances, the 
zealous and devoted churchman, and cameleon-like, 
received from the shades of his dim cathedral the 
grey hue of monastic enthusiasm and religious fer- 
vour. We would fain receive the best view of the 
prelate’s character; and did we not perceive that 
every change of direction which his vast and versatile 
powers assumed, tended to his own immediate eleva- | 
tion and the promotion of his own interest, even to | 
the subversion of principles which he had at other 
times professed, we might conceive those changes to | 
have proceeded from the simple impulses of an 
honest heart employing a subtle and powerful mind. | 
Or did we find that humility of conduct succeeded 
reformation of manners—that the hard bed and the 
frugal meal excluded pride, haughtiness, subtlety, 
and love of power—we might imagine that his last 


not ambition, and that the object was changed, rather 
than the means. However that may be, no seoner 
did Becket feel the mitre on his brow, than all the 
externals of the man were changed ; luxuries were 
banished from his table, long trains of glittering do- 
mestics from his palace; his conversation was of | 
spiritual things; his companions clergymen and | 
monks; he was regular and devout in the offices of | 
religion; and secret penances, and half-hidden mor- | 
tifications, were whispered with wonder through the 
court of the new Archbishop. While Henry was | 
still zealous in his favour, Becket sent him back the | 
great seal, declaring that the post of Chancellor was 
incompatible with the high duties of his clerical sta- 
tion, for which he could scarcely suffice: but in doing 
so, it would seem that he at once opened the eyes of 
the King, who, notwithstanding his long-established 
partiality, now saw, or believed he saw, that the 
Archiepiscopal dignity had changed the object of 
Becket’s ambition. Perhaps Henry argued, that if | 
Becket resigned his post out of conscientious motives, 
and because he no longer regarded worldly wealth 
and authority, he would have given up at the same 
time the Archdeaconry of Canterbury, which was 
certainly not compatible with the mitre of the same 
see. Many another office or emolument he might 
have yielded also with equal dignity and propriety ; | 
but we find that the Archdeaconry was wrung from | 
him with the greatest difficulty, and that he defended | 
his least possession with the utmost pertinacity.” 

This whole passage is curious, and reminds 
us of the Cavalier biographies of Cromwell. 
* See,” say they, pointing to the excesses of 
his early youth, “ what a monster of iniquity!” 
But Cromwell reforms, becomes a good husband 
and father, and takes to psalm singing; but do 
his biographers commend the change? No! he 
is a ten times greater monster now, and just 
fitted to murder his sovereign. So is it with 
poor Becket. His belligerent propensities while 
only a deacon, displease Mr. James: but when 
he lays them aside on his consecration, our 
author is horrified at his hypocrisy. His luxu- 
rious habits seandalize both the bishops and Mr. 
James; he takes to hair shirts, rye-bread, and 
fennel and water, but it is only to be still more 
abused, for these ‘“‘ tended to his own immediate 
elevation.” 

On this part of Becket’s life it is difficult to 
decide. For our own parts, we do not see what 
personal advantage could result from these mor- 
tifications. Had Becket set himself forward as 
the leader of a new sect, these austerities might 
have rendered him an object of great regard to 
his followers; or had he been in the service of a 
devout and priest-ridden prince, he might have 
risen high in his favour by such means. But he 
had attained the highest dignity the King could 
aid in bestowing, and to him the applause of the 





| f 
| brought to secular examination, and punished like 


| “ benefit of clergy.” 


people could bring no advantage; while 
looked forward to the rank of Cardinal, or 

of Pope, no one knew better than he, that 
prizes at that period were the rewards of } 
and skilful statesmanship, such as he had a 
displayed as Chancellor, not of monkish 
rities. Now, at a period when men often sud. 
denly quitted the world and its duties to bug” 
themselves in the cloister,—when persons | 
highest birth, from violent impulse, left all 
possessions to go at once on toilsome pilgri 
to the East, the opinion of the monkish wri 
that Thomas suddenly changed in mind 
heart, when the cross of Canterbury was p| 
in his hand, does not appear to us so very qm’ 
travagant. The resigning the Chancellorship 
seems to have given the first offence to the Kings 
and when Becket met him on his return ff 
France, in 1168, it was evident to his court 

the Archbishop was no longer the favourite, 
We think the King must have been prectal 


|upon in this, and we think there is not 


difficulty in discovering the agent. But it wag? 
the opposition of Becket to the constitutions 
Clarendon, which caused the long gathering 

of the “lion-faced” Plantagenet to boil over; 
and it is at this point that the respective adyoe 
cates of Becket and Henry gird themselves in 
good earnest for a war “a Poutrance.” Hovgs 


| den’s account is very plain :— 


“The King, he says, desired that presbyter, 
deacons, sub-deacons, and other rectors of ch 
if they should be detected in robbery or murder, oF 
‘elony, or arson, or similar things to these, should be 


laymen: on the contrary, the Archbishop said that 
if a clerk duly ordained, or any other rector of 


| church should be accused of anything, he should bg 


judged by ecclesiastics, and by an ecclesiastical courty 

and if convicted, his orders should be stripped off 

and thus deprived of office, and of benefit of cl 

if afterwards he became criminal, he should be judged 

according to the will of the king and his bailiffs,” 
With no wish to vindicate Becket from the 

charge of seeking to elevate the ecclesiastical 


| power above its just level, we may remark thag 


the principle for which Becket laid down bis 
life, was recognized in our own courts of law 
until of very late years, in what was termed 
It was this benefit on & 


| larger scale, and subjected probably to mor 


fixed rules, that Becket seems to have advocated; 
and some remarks by Mr. James prove that 
there was much plausibility at least in his views 

“In speaking as I am obliged to do on this and 
other occasions, I by no means intend to imply that 
degree of censure of Alexander and Becket whieh 
their conduct would have well merited had they lived 
in more enlightened times, or been placed in circum. 
stances wherein their eyes could have seen clearly 
the paths of right and wrong, unobscured by the dim 
mists of self-interest, and undazzled by the fictitious 
splendour with which Rome had invested herselh 
Alexander, on his part, doubtless thought that he 
only claimed for the Church that which was the 
Church's right ; and forgetting the more bitter de 
gradation of crime, he might look upon it as deroga 
tory to the clergy to submit to the judgment of lays 
men. Nay more: he might remember how ignoran 
mercenary, and flagitious, as well as cruel and re 
morseless, many of the judges of the land, and still 
more the Barons who acted as judges, had proved 
themselves, not only in England, but over the whole 
of Europe. He might, at a later period, have urged, 
that not even the greatest jurisconsult of the day, the 
High Justiciary of England, was free from suspicio& 
of most iniquitous corruption. He might have put 
forth the principle, that all men are to be tried 
their peers, and that in the age in which he liv 
none could bear that relation towards the clergy, but 
clergymen themselves. He might have pleaded 
many other things to support the claim which he 
conceived to be in every respect just to the Churcly 
of which he was the head.” 

In any case, however, as thé prelates and 
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barons were summoned to Clarendon to deli- 
berate, they had certainly a right to approve or 

‘ect. But Henry seems to have viewed this 
assembly in the light in which the French kings 
yiewed their parliament, and, therefore, brooked 
no opposition. Becket, however, was as deter- 
mined as he ; and having, by claiming as church 

perty some estates belonging to the nobles, 
arrayed the aristocracy as well as the royal power 

ainst himself, he from henceforth had a double 
battle to fight. ‘ When it was proposed that 
the whole assembly should take the oath, Becket 

itively refused to do so, Some writers de- 
clare that the Archbishop asserted as his excuse, 
that this was all very different from the promise 
he had made the King; but others, and among 
them Hoveden, state that he did not deny the 

mise, but declared that he had sinned in 
making it. 

“The King and his nobles were furious at this 
conduct. Violent and irritable in the highest degree, 
we may easily believe that Henry could scarcely 
bridle his indignation ; and for three days the clergy, 
the monarch, and the barons remained in fierce and 
menacing debate, in which, if we may trust to the 
words of the Bishop of London, whose high and severe 
purity of character(!) renders his testimony indispu- 
table, the prelates resisted every effort to extort from 
them the oath demanded: ‘ ready to submit to loss 
of fortune, anguish of body, endurance of exile, and 
if God willed it, even the sword itself, rather than 
abandon the course in which their Archbishop led 
them. It would appear that the Prelates from time 
to time consulted apart ; and ‘ on the third day,’ says 


the Bishop of London, ‘ when all the princes and | 
nobles of the realm had been excited to the utmost | 


fury, after a tremendous noise and shouting, they 
entered the meeting where we sat, and with their 
mantles cast back, and outstretched arms, addressed 
tis thus: ‘ Listen, oh ye who contemn the statutes of 
the realm, and will not receive the commands of the 
King ; not ours are these hands that you behold, not 
ours these arms, not ours even these bodies, but they 
are those of our Lord the King, ready at his nod to 


revenge his injuries, ready to do his will promptly, 
let it be whatsoever it will; whatever shall be his 
mandate, shall be te us most just, and we will exe- 


cute it willingly. Change your determination, in- 
cline your minds to obedience, in order that you may 
avoid, while it is yet easy, a peril which soon must be 
inevitable.” * What then?’ continues Foliot, * Who 
filed? Who turned their back? Whose spirit gave 
way 2’ The Bishop goes on to say that no one yielded; 
and he names all the Prelates present, down to him- 
self, with the exception of Becket, asserting that 
every one of them remained firm in the defence of 
the church ; but he then proceeds: ‘ The general of 
the host turned his back, the leader of the camp fled 
from it, from his brethren, and from the council; the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury withdrew himself, 
and after a space given to conference apart, he re- 
turned to us, and spoke these words: ‘ It is the will 
of my Lord that I should perjure myself, and at pre- 
sent [ submit, and incur perjury, for which I may do 
penance hereafter.’ ” 

“In this transaction,” says Mr. James, “ we 
see somewhat to regret in the fact, that a num- 
ber of English prelates should ever have com- 
bined to struggle for privileges subject to such 
dark and terrible abuses.” ‘Truly there is some- 
what more to regret, when a ferocious nobility, 
at the will of their sovereign, rush sword in 
hand, as other chroniclers have declared, threat- 
ening to murder a body of defenceless, and 
mostly old men, because in a deliberative as- 
sembly they chose to exercise their judgment. 
It reads more like an episode in the Byzantine 


history, than the story of those “ preservers of | 


our land,” who have been handed down as the 
“ Nolumus leges Anglie mutari” champions. 
Mr. James exultingly points to the conduct of 


Becket in yielding aud taking the required oath, | 
determined not to be bound by it; but his own | 


statement furnishes a vindication fully sufficient, 
at least in a court of law. 
* Hoveden himself says that there was good cause 


for alarm, and another contemporary relates the 
menaces used towards the Bishops in such a manner 


Foliot’s letter upon this point, than even if he had 
repeated exactly the same words. He says ‘ There 
certainly were various officers rushing about the royal 


prepared to smite the heads of the Bishops.’ This 
is the account of Gervase, one of the best and most 
accurate historians of the day, connected with the 
church of Canterbury, and possessed of every means 
of information. * * Hoveden, Diceto, and Gervase 
prove that Becket first of all refused to consent to 
the King’s views in London, then followed him to 
Oxford, and promised to receive the laws which he 
wished to enforce, retracted this promise at Claren- 
don, and being threatened with the King’s anger, 
separated himself from the other bishops, and con- 
sulted apart. They prove also, that many of the 
King’s friends and officers threatened the bishops 
with their brandished weapons, and that under these 
menaces Becket gave way, and took the oath to observe 
the customs, which he instantly violated, and sought 
absolution, and did penance for taking it. Foliot 
tells exactly the same story, and adds nothing but 
two facts which came more immediately under his 
own cognizance than under that of the historians— 
namely, that the officers, who were seen brandishing 
their battle-axes, as if about to dash the bishops’ 
brains out, as described by Gervase, did actually enter 
the hall where they were assembled, and threatened 
| them there, and that Becket, while he took the oath, 
had not the slightest intention of keeping it.” 


From henceforward the rage of Plantagenet 
knew no bounds, and he hated Becket, as Mr. 
James justly says, “ with a virulence which could 
only arise from mortified vanity, added to dis- 
appointed affection,”—(for the last phrase we 
would, however, substitute “ disappointed self- 
will”) ; and in his after conduct he exactly re- 
minds us of an eastern monarch, who, after 
stripping his offending vizier of his possessions, 
is wild with rage until the bowstring completes 
the punishment. Becket was summoned to ap- 
pear before the great council at Northampton. 
Here he was fined 500/.; a second demand, for 
the same sum, was made by the King, to which 
Becket pleaded that this had been a gift; but 
the servile Parliament agreed with the King, and 
commanded its payment. A third demand was 
now made of 44,000 marks, a sum at that time 
more than equal to half a million of our money. 
“The prelate, as well he might be, was asto- 
nished and confounded.” It seems strange that 
he did not then plead, as he afterwards pleaded, 
the acquittance which, on his elevation to the 
archbishoprick, both Prince Henry, in the name 
of his father, and the Chief Justiciary had given 
him. Mr. James tells us, that his first resolu- 
tion under all these wrongs, was to proceed bare- 
foot to the palace, and cast himself at the feet 
of his royal master. We think nothing but hypo- 
crisy could have dictated such a step, and as he 
acted very differently, we cannot believe that he 
ever contemplated such abject conduct, although 
—* Henry, though passionate to a degree of insanity, 
no means tenacious of his anger: having 
humbled the archbishop so far as to prevent him 
from becoming dangerous for the future, he might 
have been contented with his submission, and more- 
over the King might then perhaps have recollected, 
what he should have recollected long before, that 
Becket had expended enormous sums in his service ; 
that he had obtained for him peace, and great exten- 
sion of territories ; that he had captured towns and 
fortresses, judged impregnable, for his benefit and 
for his interest ; that he had marched to his assistance 
| in Normandy with twelve hundred knights and four 
| thousand men at-arms, all of whom were paid by 
| himself, and maintained at his expense. On the 
| other hand, however, it is not impossible, that the 
very consciousness of such services rendered, acting 





was by 





combination with ambitious feelings, to make Becket 


resolve upon resistance to one whom he considered | 


as to confirm, perhaps more strongly, the truth of 


chambers, brandishing their shining battle-axes, as if 


upon a proud a self confident spirit, might tend, in | 


reflection he laid out his plan with that mixture of 
hypocritical cunning and ambitious daring, which 
had distinguished his opposition to the constitutions 
of Clarendon. He determined to affect a belief that 
his life was in danger, to baffle Henry's artifices by 
bringing forward boldly the real cause of the King’s 
indignation against him, rather than the matter im- 
mediately under discussion, to overwhelm all con- 
siderations of the account required of his stewardship 
in the question of his opposition to the constitutions 
of Clarendon, and to resume the high ground of a 
defender of the clergy’s privileges, rather than to 
remain in the low position in which the King had 
placed him, as an insolvent, nay, a fraudulent debtor.” 

After the specimen we have given of the con- 
duct of the nobles, did it require hypocrisy to 
assert that his life was in danger? 

The appearance of Becket before the court, has 
occupied every historian, few of whom have nar- 
rated it faithfully. Mr. James takes care to give 
us the account of the mass of St. Stephen which 
the Archbishop performed, but which was per- 
formed, not as some writers have asserted pub- 
licly, but in his hostel. Mr. James also points out 
the obnoxious “ Introit,” “ Princes sat and spake 
against me;"’ but if this be viewed as breathing 
defiance, it is but just to remember that the 
collect in the same service expressly supplicates 
“that we may imitate him, so as to love even 
our enemies.” Hoveden remarks that it was 
Foliot who so bitterly accused Becket for per- 
forming this service, that he acquainted the King 
with it, and declared that he celebrated it “‘ per 
artem magicam’’—by thiscurious phrase we should 
suppose Foliot meant that it was used as a spell 
for safety. Hoveden’s minute account (p. 494), 
and he probably was present, is curious. “Then, 
after the mass, the Archbishop put his stole about 
his neck, then clad himself in his black canonical 
cope, and immediately repaired to the King’s 
court, a great concourse of people coming to- 
gether to see what the end would be. But he 
took his cross in his right hand, and with his 
left held the bridle of his horse, and when he 
came to the king’s hall he descended, and waving 
his cross entered. Then he went into the outer 
chamber alone, bearing his cross, but none of 
his suite followed him. Then there came a 

| crowd of folks (plebem) and he sat down among 
them, but the King was in the inner chamber 
with his servants. Then Gilbert, Bishop. of 
London came, on the part of the King, and greatly 
| blamed him, because thus armed with the cross 
he entered the king’s court, and he sought to 
snatch it from him, but the Archbishop held it 
more tightly. Then the Bishop of Winchester 
said to the Bishop of London, “ Brother, desist ; 
let the Archbishop bear his cross, for he ought 
to bear it well."’ Then the Bishop of London 
was enraged against Winchester, and said, 
“Thou hast spoken ill, brother, and evil is with 
thee, because thou hast spoken against the 
King.” How time-serving does Foliot appear in 
all this. But although afterwards coaxed by the 
Archbishop of York, and urged by the others, 
Becket clung fast to the sign both of spiritual 
power and protection; and, when told that the 
king had a sharp sword, replied that he had a 
sharper, even the spiritual. ‘The bishops even- 
tually renounced their obedience to him; and 
then the two earls sent by the king appeared, 
and bade him hear his sentence. Becket’s 
answer was stern and haughty, but dignified, 
and rising, still holding his cross, he retired. 
The paltry spirited nobles and clergy who had 
quailed before him in the hall, now, according 
to Mr. James's acknowledgment, “ assailed him 
with gross and threatening language,” calling him 
perjured traitor. This aroused the knightly spirit | 
of the former warrior, and he declared, were it not 
| for his office, he would repel the charge by com- 
bat. It is very probable that the ‘future saint,” 


| an ungrateful master, Certain it is that after brief | as Mr. James, says “made his way out of the 
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hall amid evident marks of hatred and derision 
on the part of those within it;” but whatever 
opinion we may form as to the violence of his 
conduct, certainly it was marked by nothing 
that could awaken derision. The sequel is well 
known. Becket fled, and continued in exile some 
years, and then returned to die at the altar of 
nis own Cathedral. 

We have been thus minute in our remarks on 
this portion of history, not only because it occu- 
pies the most important part of the work before 
us, but because it throws great light on the 
general history of the period. Most readers are 
accustomed to view the clergy of the middle ages 
as bearing all before them by a mere “ sic volo,”’ 
whereas, we find that kings and nobles could 
act occasionally as arbitrarily and as unjustly 
toward the servants of the Church, as toward 
their own subjects or tenantry. They have been 
accustomed to consider too, that the clergy always 
presented a combined force :—so far from this, 
when we enter more minutely into the history 
of those times, we shall find a high and a low 
party—a government party, and an opposition 
party,—in short, a state of things not greatly dis- 
similar to that existing in the present day. In 
one respect, however, the clergy of England in 
the middle ages eminently deserve our thanks. 
Whatever might be their motives, (and these 
most probably were different in different men,) 
from the days of Stephen Langton, down to the 
accession of the house of Lancaster, they stood 
forth boldly in the cause of freedom. In tracing 
that long and interesting struggle between the 
—_ and their kings, which extended through 

ull a century and a half, we behold a line of 
illustrious prelates aiding the commons to obtain 
their birthright inheritance. 





Visits to Remarkable Places, $e. By William 
Howitt. Second Series. Longman & Co. 
We have some objections to urge against Mr. 
Howitt and this Second Series—* ’tis our voca- 
tion,”—but the healthy, hearty spirit of enjoy- 
ment with which he always writes of the country, 
his sympathy with the good and the beautiful, 
and the moral influences of all works which 
make men forget the struggles and the cares of 
life, win them away from self, and bring them 
into communion with Nature and the worthies of 
past times, are redeeming merits, which make 
us willing to forgive Mr. Howitt’s faults—though 
we may not pass them in silence. In our notice 
of the First Series, we hinted that he was too 
much given to compiling from familiar sources. 





In the present, this manufacturing tendency is 
still more manifest: here he leads us to the Border 
country, which he finds singularly rich in local | 
historians, and he forthwith pitchforks the whole | 
district into his volume. “ I have now taken (he 
says) one particular portion of the kingdom as 
the subject of the present volume; a portion which 
seemed to me too rich in scenery and legend— 
in poetry and manners—in history and historic | 
sites—not to fill a volume with the most inter- 
esting matter. Northumberland and Durham, 
—with all their Border fame—with their battles 
and their ballads,—are the very strongholds and 
native ground of English popular poetry and 
romance. The Douglas and the Perey—Chevy- 
Chase and Otterburne—are names which not 
only stirred the heart of Sir Philip Sidney, but 
are charmed sounds in the souls of us all, in our 
youngest and most imaginative years. There 
were, says Mr. Leland in his time, more castles 
than churches in these counties, in order to defend 
this kingdom from the Scot; and though these 
castles now, for the most part, stand solitary 
monuments of past ages and conditions of things, 
yet around them still linger the fame of heroic 
deeds, and the twilight melancholy of once ab- 
sorbing woes.” 








This is true enough: but what have Chevy- 
Chase or Otterburne, poetry or romance, ballads 
or battles, to do with the eighty pages on Dur- 
ham ?—a fine old picturesque city we admit, and 
full of historical associations; but so are fifty 
other cities; and if they are all to be booked 
after this fashion, the series of Mr. Howitt’s 
work will be interminable :— London alone would 
furnish half-a-dozen volumes. Then we have 
eighty more pages devoted to Berwick and New- 
castle! What, again, has poetry or romance, or 
Douglas or Percy, or Sir Philip Sidney, to do with 
the thirty or forty pages devoted to Siy Francis 
Delaval, the fluttering insect of an hour, of whom 
all whose fathers had memories, or who have read 
Lovell Edgeworth's autobiography, and dipped 
into contemporary memoirs, know as much as 
they desire, and probably more than Mr. Howitt: 
or the fifty pages of one-sided nonsense about 
old Bowes and his mad wife, the Countess of 
Strathmore, taken on trust, and without ques- 
tioning, from Jesse Foot’s catchpenny volume, 
published only in 1810, and to be picked up on 
the book-stalls for a shilling? Nor is there any- 
thing in his elaborate account of Sherburn Hos- 
pital, and his poor-law contrast, to justify inser- 
tion in a work devoted to ‘Remarkable Places,’ 
—nor in the tedious pedigrees of the Lumleys, 
or the Hiltons, or the Lambtons, and many 
others. Even Jarrow, the dwelling-place of the 
venerable Bede, ought, in our opinion, to have 
been passed with a mere word of recognition, for 
neither memorial nor tradition exists there; and 
all, therefore, that Mr. Howitt could say, must 
be gleaned from books known to or within the 
reach of his readers.—But enough in the way of 
objection. Let us now turn to the work, and 
allow its author to neutralize what we have said 
to his prejudice, by saying something for him- 
self. The very opening of the book is, in this 
way, to his purpose, for it is fresh and pleasant: 


“ There are few cities in our noble island which 
are qualified to command a deeper interest in the 
English heart than Durham. It is at once striking 
to the eye and tothe mind. It is boldly and beau- 
tifully situated. A cloud of historical associations 
hovers over it, like a perpetual canopy. Legend, 
ballad-song, and faithful story of mighty events sur- 
round it. A twilight of antiquity, as it were, seems 
to linger there. Time, indeed, has passed on with 
its incidents, but does not seem to have removed so 
far off as from most of our busy and growing towns. 
The taste and the fashion of the past, still Jie fresh 
on the senses. The memory, and everything which 
keeps alive the memory of other times, are still there. 
There is this characteristic of most of our cathedral 
towns, that they have changed less in their outward 
aspect than others; and you would imagine that 
Durham had not changed at all. As we remarked 
of Winchester, it has grown, not in bulk, but in a 
grey and venerable dignity. The ancient cathedral, 
the ancient castle, the ancient houses, all are there. 
The narrow and winding streets, nobody has pre- 
sumed to alter them ; the up-hill and the down-hill, 
no one has presumed to level them. The very bridges, 
built by Flambard and Pudsey, upwards of six and 
seven hundred years ago, are still there. A stillness, 
full of the past, reigns around you ; and while I write 
this in‘my inn, the solemn tones of the organ from 
the ancient minster-choir, on its distant hill, remind 
me that the daily worship of many ages is still going 
on there, and that the waves of stately music find in 
the city no bustle and thunder of a mighty multitude 
to obstruct them, but flow audibly, and as with a 
deep murmur of many long-enduring thoughts, over 
the whole. Whichever way you approach Durham, 
you are first struck with the great central tower of 
the cathedral peeping over the hills that envelope 
the city. It looks colossal, massy, and silent. Anon 
you lose sight of it ; but again you mark it, solemnly 
breasting the green heights, like some Titan watcher, 
and it well prepares the mind for the view of the 
whole great pile, which presently opens upon you. 
Every traveller must be sensibly irypressed with the 
bold beauty of Durham in the first view. As he 





es 
emerges from some defile in those hills which, farther 
off, hid from him all but that one great tower he 
sees before him a wide, open valley, in the centre of 
which a fine mount stands crowned with the ancient 
clustered houses of Durham; the turrets and battle. 
ments of its old and now-restored castle rising above 
them ; and again, above all, soaring high into the air 
the noble towers and pinnacles of its Norman min. 
ster. Around recede in manifold forms, the higher 
hills, as if intended by nature to give at once beauty 
and retirement to this splendid seat of ancient relj. 
gion. From various points of these hills, the city 
looks quite magnificent. The old town, with its red 
roofs, runs along the ridges of the lower hills, and 
these higher ones are thrown into knolls and dells, 
with their green crofts and wooded clumps and lines 
of trees. The whole surrounding scenery, in fact, ig 
beautiful. My visit there was in the middle of May, 
The grass had a delicious freshness to the eye; the 
foliage of the trees was of spring’s most delicate 
green; and the bluebells and primroses, which 
the hot weather in April had entirely, a month 
before, withered up in the south, were there in abun 
dance in all their dewy and fragrant beauty. ‘Through 
all the finer seasons of the year, however, the environs 
of Durham are delightful. I have passed through it 
when the haymakers were busy in those hilly crofts, 
—when fragrant cocks of new hay, the green turf, 
which became every moment visible beneath the 
rakes and forks of merry people, and the sun shining 
brightly over the old buildings of the city, and the 
tall trees that quivered their green leaves in many a 
fair slope, made me think that I had rarely witnessed 
a more charming scene. 
pleasantness of these environs is that they are so ac- 
cessible. Unlike the condition of many a beautiful 
neighbourhood in many a part of England, where 
you may peep into paradise, but may not enter; here 
almost wherever the allurements of the scene draw 
you, you may follow. Footpaths in all imaginable 
directions strike across these lovely crofts. You may 
climb hills, descend into woody dells, follow the 
course of a little stream, as its bright waters and 
flowery banks attract you, and never find yourselves 
out of the way. In all directions, as lines radiating 
from a centre, deep old lanes stretch off from the city, 
along Which you may wander, hidden from view of 
every thing but the high bosky banks, and overhang- 
ing trees, and intervening sky. Other lanes, as deep, 
and as sweetly rustic and secluded, wind away right 
and left, leading you to some peep of antiquated 
cottage, or old mill, or glance over hollow glades to 
far-off hills, and ever and anon bringing you out on 
the heights to a fresh and striking view of that 
clustered city, its castled turrets, and majestic cathe- 
dral. It would seem as if the amenities of this sweet 
neighbourhood had from earliest times been fully 
felt, and that the jealousies and restrictions of pro- 
perty had here never dreamed of hedging the public 
out from them. * * The situation of the city is ex- 
traordinarily fine. The river Wear, which has the 
beautiful propensity to take the most splendid sweeps, 
here has executed one of its most magnificent ones. 
It flows in a noble circle round the hill on which the 
city stands, enclosing it in what wants little of being 
a perfect island. It not only does this, but it flows 
too between sloping banks of at least forty feet in 
height; and here taste and public spirit have second- 
ed the beneficence of nature, so as to produce the 
most delightful effect. These banks are clothed with 
hanging woods of the tallest and most noble trees, 
amongst which the ash and sycamore present them- 
selves of a'grand magnitude. Through these woods, 
which cannot extend themselves round the city less 
than a mile, walks broad, and kept in the finest order, 
are cut at various heights, affording the most charm- 
ing promenades conceivable. You find, as you pro- 
ceed, seats at convenient distances and agreeable 
points: here you come to a stream dashing down 
the rocks, or cliffs overhung with trees; you may 
ascend into the most private paths, or go out above 
in green fields or a surburban churchyard. At your 
feet rushes on the beautiful river with a cheerful 
sound, and opposite to you hang other wooded banks; 
delicious gardens, with their pleasant terraces and 
pleasant dwellings above, shew themselves ; and at 
every step of your progress in that picturesque city, 
its turreted castle and majestic minster take some 
new form of beauty. In the possession of such beau- 
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tifal and extensive public walks, together with such 

icturesque and accessible environs, I know of no, 
English city that can bear the slightest comparison 
with Durham. The inhabitants, moreover, appear 
quite sensible of these advantages, and by their pre- 
sence on summer days, and especially on Sundays, 
give to these fair scenes a gay and most social wspect. 
When you take your stand too on Framwell-gate 
bridge, with the city steeps on your left hand tower- 
ing above you, with their ramparts, bastions, battle- 
ments, old gables, and cathedral towers, the rushing 
river with its overhanging woods, its picturesque 
mills seated on the water's edge; and then on your 
right, the fine hills stretching away towards Neville’s 
Cross, and the Newcastle road, you look on a scene 
which for boldness, richness, and amenity of features, 
js not readily to be paralleled.” 

The visit to Houghton-le-Spring, the abode 
and burial place of Barnard Gilpin, is to us the 
most interesting paper in the volume. The 
reader probably knows something of the life and 
labours of this “ apostle of the North’’—but he 
may not :— 

“He was born in Westmoreland, and educated 
in Catholicism, At Oxford, at an early age, he pub- 
licly disputed against Hooper and the celebrated 
Peter Martyr, who were not only struck with his 
Jearning and ability, but much more with his obvious 
conscientious honesty ; and they prayed earnestly 
for his conversion. ‘This, from further inquiries, 
became the case. He was advised by his uncle Tun- 
stal, bishop of Durham, to go abroad for a year or 
two, to converse with the most eminent professors of 
both faiths. But here a difficulty presented itself— 
the expense. The bishop told him that his living 
would,in part, supply that; but Gilpin’s conscience 
could not tolerate the idea of it ; his notions of the 
pastoral care were so strict, that he thought no ex- 
cuse could justify non-residence for so considerable a 
time asheintended to be abroad ; he therefore resigned 
his living to a suitable person, and set out. * Father's 
soule !” exclaimed the good bishop—*‘ Gilpin, thou wilt 
die a beggar.’ But Gilpin respectfully persisted, and 
Tunstal, with his accustomed mildness, made no fur- 
ther opposition. He spent three years in Holland, 
Germany, and France ; and returned during the pe- 
riod of the Marian persecution. His.uncle presented 
him with the rectory of Easington, and made him 
archdeacon of Durham ; but his conscience would 
not let him hold them ; he resigned them, and ac- 
cepted the rectory of Houghton, a pastoral charge 
more consonant to his notions of ministerial duty. 
This rectory was worth about 4002. per annum—a 
large sum for that day; but it was proportionably 
laborious, being so extensive as to contain no less 
than fourteen villages, overcast with the darkness of 
popish ignorance and superstition, He preached and 
laboured with the zeal and affection of a primitive 
apostle ; the people flocked about him with enthu- 
siasm ; and received from him at once temporal and 
spiritual blessings; and his enemies were as much 
exasperated,” 

Gilpin was eventually denounced to Bonner, 
and summoned to London; but the Queen died 
while yet on his road there, and Gilpin returned 
to his rejoiced people :— 

* He continued to live and labour in all good works. 
He established schools, obtaining his masters from 
Oxford, and when he met a boy upon the road he 
would make a trial of his capacity by afew questions ; 
and, if he found him to his mind, he sent him to 
school, and if he there kept up his first promise, 
ufterwards to the university. Many of his scholars 
became ornaments to the church and nation,— 
amongst them Henry Ayrey, provost of Queen's 
College; George Carleton, bishop of Chichester; and 
Hugh Broughton. His hospitable manner of living 
was the admiration of the whole country; and 
strangers and travellers met with a cheerful reception. 
Even their beasts had so much care taken of them, 
that it was humorously said, if a horse was turned 
loose in any part of the country, it would immedi- 
ately make its way to the rectory of Houghton. 
Every Sunday, from Michaelmas to Easter, was a 
sort of public day with him ; that is, through the 
worst part of the year, when such comforts were the 
most needed. During this season he expected to see 
his parishioners and their families; whom he seated, 


according to their ranks, at three tables; and when 
absent from home, the same establishment was kept 
up. Lord Burleigh, when Lord Treasurer, unex- 
pectedly visited him on his way into Scotland, but 
the economy of Mr. Gilpin’s house was not easily dis- 
concerted ; and he entertained the statesman and his 
retinue in such a manner, as made him acknowledge 
he could hardly have expected more at Lambeth. 
Lord Burleigh made him great offers of advancement, 
which he respectfully, but firmly declined, feeling 
persuaded that he was in a far more useful sphere 
than a bishopric. On looking back from an eminence, 
after he left Houghton, Burleigh could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘ There is the enjoyment of life, indeed ! 
Who can blame that man for not accepting a bishop- 
ric? What doth he want to make him greater, hap- 
pier, or more useful to mankind ?’ ” 

A spot consecrated by the life-long residence 
of such a man, is indeed a “ remarkable place” 
worth visiting; and our readers, we are sure, 
will like to accompany Mr. Howitt to Houghton- 
le-Spring, although there is nothing striking or 
beautiful on the road to beguile the way, nor 
indeed in the place itself; and the old parson- 
age house has been swept away, and a modern 
mansion erected in its place :— 

“Nay, so far has the activity of modern times 
reached Barnard Gilpin’s once retired regions, that 
you hear the sound of a railway train not far off, and 
see an omnibus bringing passengers from the station 
to the village. When you come to Houghton, there 
is little except the parsonage, the church, and school, 
to interest you. The village is very extensive, and 
is chiefly inhabited by colliers, limeburners, and such 
like. ‘The parsonage is, as I have said, a good par- 
sonage, with ample and pleasant grounds. It is 
occupied by the present rector, a nephew of old 


Gilpin left about it. Some splendid old hawthorns 
on the lawn may, perhaps, be considered as the most 
legitimate relics of his time. But one would fain 
enter those old and twilight rooms where he lived 
and studied ; where he renewed his knowledge of the 
classical labours of his youth, and indulged in * music 
and poetry, in which he excelled ;—where he pre- 
pared his heart-warm addresses to his people, ; where 
he prayed for them, as he rose up and lay down, who 
in their own humble habitations, far and wide, on 


Chancellor Thurlow, but has no single monument of | 





many a wild mountain, and in many a hidden dale, 
blessed him daily in their hearts before God. We 


Michaelmas to Easter, every Sunday, the tables were 
spread for all his flock; and where, no doubt, as they 
sate together at meat, many a discourse passed— 
many a question was asked of the doings and suffer- 
ings of simple life, and many a quaint relation was 
made, that it would do one’s heart good to hear now. 
One would like to see, in one’s mind’s eye, those 
‘four and twenty scollers,’ sitting at their place at 
table by him, ‘ whom in his own house he boarded 
and kept, sometimes fewer, but seldom ; the greater 
part poor men’s sonnes, upon whom he bestowed 
meat, drink, and cloth, and education.’ One would 
like to see where that great pot hung, ‘ which he took 
order should, every Thursday, throughout the yeare, 
be provided full of boyled meat, for the poor of 
Houghton.” One would like to image where and 
how sate and looked the great statesman Burleigh, 
and his train, with that venerable Apostle at the 
head of the table, which astonished Burleigh, * who 
took of such diligence and abundance of all things, 
and so compleat service in the entertainment of so 
great a stranger, and so unlooked-for a guest.’ ‘His 
parsonage,” says his protegee and biographer, George 
Carleton, bishop of Chichester, from whom we quote, 
‘seemed like a bishop’s palace; nor shall a man 
lightly find one bishop’s house among many, worthy 
to be compared to this house of his, if he consider 
the variety of buildings, and neatness of the situation. 
Within, his house was like a monasterie, if a man 
consider a monasterie such as were in the time of St. 
Augustine, where hospitality and economy went 
hand in hand, and the doors were always open to the 
poor and the stranger. * * The church of Houghton, 
where Gilpin so long preached, and where he lies, is 
a large and handsome old church, with a.low tower 
and spire. The churchyard is large, and finely 
shaded with avenues of lime-trees, under which you 








would fain see that ample, if rude, hall, in which from | 
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approach the church. At the top of the churchyard 
stands the Kepyer School, founded by Gilpin, and 
named after his true friend, John Heath, Esq., of 
Kepyer, and the almshouses begun by him, and ex- 
tended and completed by his successor the Rey. 
George Davenport, and George Lilburne, the cousin 
of the celebrated Colonel John Lilburne. The sight 
of Gilpin’s school calls to mind some of the noblest 
of his deeds, and the bitterest scenes of his life. In 
this school he assembled the children of both rich 
and poor, so that sound knowledge might be diffused 
through the district, and able men be raised for the 
service of their country and their kind. Like most 
such institutions, it has long ceased to be a school 
for the poor, but few such schools in such places have 
suffered so much. It hasalways been supplied with 
first-rate scholars from Oxford, as masters, and has 
sent out a great number of soundly-educated men. 
In Gilpin’s own time it produced a plentiful harvest, 
some of whose names we have already mentioned. 
We have also alluded to Gilpin’s custom of taking 
into it poor boys that he encountered in his travels, 
and whom he imagined capable of being raised into 
instruments of national usefulness. Some of these 
grew into a full realization of his hopes, and amply 
repaid him by their virtues and prosperity, for his 
care of them. Such a one was George Carleton, who 
became bishop of Chichester, and who wrote his life 
with the glow of a most grateful and honourable 
mind. But Gilpin was not exempt from the chances 
of such a lottery as this world is, and others of his 
scholars grieved him most deeply by their base in- 
gratitude. The journeyings of Barnard Gilpin, and 
the strange incidents which befel him on the Borders, 
we shall refer to when we reach those regions in eur 
wanderings ; but, before we visit his tomb, we must 
notice the most eminent instance of ingratitude to- 
wards him from his pupils, and its consequences. In 
one of his journeys near the borders of Wales, a 
ragged lad running’ by his horse’s side and begging, 
Gilpin, who was struck with the lad’s intelligent look, 
fell into conversation with him, and being as much 
pleased with his clear, sharp answers, sought out his 
parents, and with their consent took him home with 
him, educated him in his school, and afterwards sent 
him to Queen’s College, Oxford. In time, this 
Hugh Broughton became a very learned man, main- 
tained a theological controversy with the celebrated 
Beza, and was acknowledged to be the best Hebrew 
scholar of his time, and skilled in all the learning 
and traditions of the Rabbins. Great, however, as 
was his erudition, his heart was base and ungrateful, 
He joined himself to the enemies and enviers of the 
good man who had raised him from rags to honour 
and comfort. ‘The worthy uncle of Barnard Gilpin, 
Tunstal, had now long been banished by the Re- 
formation, from the see of Durham ; James Pilking- 
ton, a Protestant bishop, had succeeded him, and 
had been a kind and steady friend of Gilpin; but 
now came Richard Barnes, the companion of Brough- 
ton, and chancellor of Durham, whose mind was 
speedily poisoned against him by his relative and the 
ungrateful Broughton. Barnes suspended him from 
all his ecclesiastical offices, and summoned him to 
meet him and the rest of the clergy in the church at 
Chester-le-Street. This is the relation of what fol- 
lowed by George Carleton. * Master Gilpin,’ saith 
Bishop Barnes, ‘I must have you preach to-day !’ 
Gilpin pleaded that he was not provided with a 
sermon,—and his suspension. * But I can free you,’ 
saith the bishop, ‘ from that suspension, and now do 
free you; and well know that you are never unpro- 
vided, for you have now gotten such a habite of 
preaching that you are able to performe it even upon 
the soudaine.’ Master Gilpin remained immoveable, 
answering, ‘that God was not so to be tempted ; and 
that it was well with him if he were able to performe| 
anything in this kinde upon mature deliberation, 
* Well then,’ replyed the bishop, ‘I commande you 
upon your canonicall obedience, to goe up into the 
pulpit.’ Master Gilpin, delaying the time yet a littl 
while, answered — Well, sir, seeing it can be no other 
wise, your lordshipe’s will be done ;’ and, after a littl 
pause, began his sermon. He observed his enemie 
taking notes of all he spoke ; yet he proceeded with 
out fear or hesitation ; and when his discourse gre 
dually led him to the reprehension of vice, he bold! 
and openly reproved the enormities which the bisho 










































































































































permitted in the diocese. ‘To you, Reverend Fathe 
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my speech must be directed. God hath exalted you 
to bee bishop of this diocese, and God requireth an 
account of your government thereof. Beholde, I 
bring these things to your knowledge this day. Say 
not those crimes have been committed without your 
knowledge ; for, whatever, either yourself shall doe 
in person, or suffer to be done by others, is wholly 
youre own. Therefore, in the presence of God, of 
angels, and of men, I pronounce you to be the author 
of all these evills; yea, and in that strict day of 
general account, I shall be a witnesse against you, 
that all these things have come to your knowledge 
by my meanes ; and all these men shall bear wit- 
nesse thereof, who have heard mee speaking unto 
you this day.’ A murmurran through the assembly. 
Gilpin’s enemies trusted that his ruin was sealed ; 
his friends trembled ; and when he descended from the 
pulpit, crowded about him in tears. ‘ You have put 
@ sword into your enemies’ hands to slay you with! 
If the bishop were offended without a cause, what 
may you expect now?’ ‘God,’ answered Gilpin, 
* overruleth all. So that the truth may be propagated, 
and God glorified, God's will be done concerning me.’ 
*The clergy dined with the bishop, and Gilpin’s 
friends and enemies silently waited the event. Gilpin 
came to take his leave of the bishop, and to return 
homewards. ‘It shall not be so,’ answered the bishop, 
* for I will bring you to your house.’ And when they 
were now come to Master Gilpin’s parsonage, and 
walked within into the parlour, the bishop, on a 
sudden, caught Mr. Gilpin by the hand. ‘Father 
Gilpin,’ saith he, ‘ I do acknowledge you are fitter to 
be Bishop of Durham than myself to be parson of 
this church of yours. I aske forgivenesse for errors 
past ; forgive me, father. I knowe you have hatched 
some chickens that now seeke to pecke out your 
eyes, but so long as I shall live Bishop of Durham, 
be secure—no one shall hurt you.’ All good men 
rejoiced, and Gilpin reaped in peace and security 
the fruit of a pious life in all plentifull manner.’ His 
worthy biographer adds, ‘ Meanwhile age began to 
grow upon him. After his lean body was quite worn 
out with diversity of pains-taking, at the last even, 
feeling beforehand the approach of death, he com- 
manded the poor to be called together, unto whom 
he made a speech, and took his leave of them. After- 
wards he did the like to others. He used many ex- 
hortations to his schollers, to his servants, and divers 
others, and fell asleep in great peace in the 66th 
year of his age, in the year of our Lord 1583,’ ” 
There are other pleasant papers in the vo- 
lume, though all are far too diffuse and wordy. 





The Jacquerie, or the Lady and the Page. By G. 
P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 

The Veterans of Chelsea Hospital. By the Author of 

‘The Subaltern.’ 3 vols. Bentley. 

Old Saint Paul's: a Tale of the Plague and the Fire. 

By W. H. Ainsworth. 3 vols. Cunningham. 


TuHERE is a certain withered tree in a certain street 
in Vienna, into which it was the custom for each 
apprentice of the city, either on commencing or 
closing the pilgrimage which forms part of the educa- 
tion of a German craftsman, to drive a nail. That 
usage has been of necessity discontinued ; every scrap 
of bark and fibre having been long since occupied. 
The Tree of History runs no small chance of a fate 
like to that of the relic of the Wiener Wald: so 
rapidly is one portion of it after another occupied 
by those who busy themselves with novel-craft. Mr. 
James alone, drives in his four nails a year, to say 
nothing of his historic * tenpennies*—Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth a like number—while the ‘ Subaltern,’ and 
other Peninsular heroes, have laboured with such zeal 
to mark their progress and their doings, that room 
scarcely remains for the most diligent of craftsmen to 
make yet another sign. There is something too much 
of the mechanical in all this: let our writers look to 
t, that Mr. Babbage does not join their ranks, and, 
y adding a few new cranks and cylinders to his cal- 
pulating machine, distance them in rapidity, while he 
equals them in technical exactness. 

The three novels, which have given rise to the 
bove fancy, are by no means the worst efforts of three 
opular writers. ‘The Jacquerie,’ though not equal 
) its immediate predecessor, ‘The Ancient Regime,’ 
$s not without interest. In displaying that popu- 
hr convulsion, which gives his new tale its title, Mr. 








James, as usual, loses no opportunity of inculcating 
the virtues of loyalty, self-sacrifice, and courtesy, 
which stronger novelists are too apt to consider as 
attributes, restraining the passions of the natural man 
too severely and conventionally to be effective in de- 
scription, thus sacrificing the moral, for the sake of 
the applause of the coarser portion of their public. In 
Albert Denyn, the Page, are combined the best graces 
of nobility, and the homeliest virtues of peasant life ; 
he is well worthy, by aid, and in right, of these, to win 
any lady, were she even a king’s daughter. But our 
novelist is untrue to his own principles, for though 
the hero does win the lovely and nobly-born Adela 
de Mauvinet, after having guided her through all the 
scenes of blood and rapine, which redden the chro- 
nicle of ‘ The Jacquerie,’—lest sensitive souls should 
object to the discrepancy between old name and noble 
deeds, Mr. James falls into the weakness of making 
Albert turn out to be the lost child of an attainted 
nobleman. This is a poor device. Asa character, 
Caillet, the chief of the insurgents, is forcibly drawn ; 
but as we followed him through his short-lived reign 
of tumult and outrage, we could not but recollect the 
insurrection scenes in * Quentin Durward,’ and 
* Rienzi,’ and latest of all, in ‘Barnaby Rudge.’ 
Those pictures live and move—these, by Mr. James, 
are delineated with precision; the hand, not of the 
master, but of the drawing-master, is present every- 
where. 
. That worthy functionary—we dare not allow him 
the style and title of artist—has been doing his best 
among the old men of Chelsea Hospital. Mr. Gleig’s 
new volumes are meritorious, but heavy; if, as 
his preface intimates, he really has gathered up con- 
fessions and details by the snug side of the library fire, 
where veterans congregate to fight their battles over 
again, and to retrace all the feelings and adventures 
which have filled the interval between the young 
man’s ‘listing ribbons and the old man’s wooden leg, 
—how is it that he has so completely failed to catch 
those individualities of humour and character which 
colour not only the actions of men’s lives, but also 
their demeanour and their conversation ? Hargrove, 
the broken-down gentleman, (whose story, by the 
way, is the best in the book,) and Ewart, the son of 
the Scottish Puritan farmer, and Nele Houett, the 
Copt, who, as a child, was lulled to sleep by the 
rustling of date trees, speak, one and all, the same 
language. Save for the headings at the tops of the 
pages, and the different names in the different tales, 
it would require an exertion of memory, on returning 
to the book after a short pause, to determine with 
whose recital it was that we broke off. 

We have, lastly, to speak of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
newest novel. Not forgetting the wild, though dis- 


| torted power of ‘ Rookwood,’ and the rich though 


over-elaborate paraphernalia of *Crichton,—we pre- 
fer the two first volumes of ‘Old Saint Paul’s’ to any 
previous work by their author. It is true that the 
time is hideous and repulsive, and Mr. Ainsworth, 
faithful to his reputation as an industrious searcher, 
spares not a tumour of the Plague—not a horror of 
the reeking grave-pit. It is true that probability is 
outraged with Mr. Ainsworth’s wonted reckless- 
ness,—else how could the worthy grocer of Wood 
Street, having once shut up his house as an ark 
of refuge, have ever consented to turn forth his 
only daughter alone—even on the pretext of fresher 
air being necessary to her life, when the pestilence 
was ravening without,—and a pursuer, as assidu- 
ous and poisonous, in the vicious Earl of Ro- 
chester? This is but one of many instances; the 
whole history of Nizza Macascree, including her 
openly-boasted passion for the callous Leonard 
Holt, is another. It is true that, as usual, Mr. 
Ainsworth is not happy as a drawer of character. 
Chowles, the coffin-maker, and Mrs. Malmayns, 
the Plague-nurse, are mere monstrosities, and the 
Court groups are but the shadows of shadows,—and 
among the pious shopkeeper’s household, the only 
member whom our Fancy can at all clothe with 
flesh and blood (even with the efficient aid of Mr. 
Franklin’s illustrations) is Blaize Shotterel, the por- 
ter. But, to come to the favourable side of matters, 
if we treat ‘Old Saint Paul’s’ as a tale of adventure, 
the test of which is the hold retained on the reader, 
the two first volumes have great merit. The reader 
who has once opened them will hardly be disposed 
to lay them down again. In the third, prodigies 





accumulate, and the Fire comes awkwardly lumber. 
ing in at the end of a story, which might perfectly 
well have closed without its intervention, even th 

its title be ‘Old Saint Paul’s’ and though the 
catastrophe of that strange ancient pile be Wrought 
up with Showers of Sparks, and Streams of Liquid 
Fire (as the Adelphi bills would have it) to serye as 
finale to the book. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1842, 

The Christian Souvenir, Edited by the Rev. Charles 
B. Tayler ; the Scripture Illustrations by the Rey, 
Thomas Dale.—As a picture-book, this is better than 
pretty, though the series of smooth and glossy French 
engravings which illustrate it, from paintings by 
Rubens, Murillo, Vandyck, Overbeck, Vernet, Raffet, 
Colin, and Decaisne, (an oddly assorted company !) 
have not any great merit. There is, too, an inhe. 
rent self-contradiction in these pious ‘ Books of the 
Boudoir’—an inconsistency between form and pur. 
pose, which always, more or less, detracts from the 
pleasure we might derive from volumes so daintily set 
forth, As regards the letter-press, we prefer the 
verse to the prose. Mr. Dale’s poems have neither the 
monastic spirituality nor the refined delicacy of Mr, 
Keble’s, or other writers we could. mention ; but they 
rise far above the average insipidity of lyrical para. 
phrases of Scripture. The book, too, contains pleas. 
ing verses by Lord Francis Egerton, Messrs. Moultrie 
and Townsend, and a quaintly egotistic letter of 
excuse from that accomplished scholar, Archdeacon 
Wrangham. One or two novelettes of the quality, 
which, since the days of ‘ Celebs,’ we have never 
relished—one or two sketches of missionary adven- 
ture, religious experience, and “improvements” of 
passages of Scripture, make up the bulk of the prose. 
The book deserves a fair measure of success from its 
own public ; but * The Iris’ was a better publication 
of the same class. 

The Token is a Boston (U.S.) offering. Though 
got up with care, it will not bear comparison, so far 
as art is concerned, with 7'he Gift, noticed not long 
since (ante, p. 810), and which would do honour to 
any country: all, indeed, that we can say in the way 
of commendation is, that * Zelda,’ by Mr. Page, is a 
simple and unaffected portrait, and ‘ The Bracelet’ 
clearly and well engraved. The literature, however, 
is of a higher character ; and as the work is not likely 
to fall into the hands of many of our readers, we shall 
be somewhat more liberal in our extracts than is our 
custom. The following picture of rural life, by Mr. 
Pierpont, accompanies an engraving of a boy drink- 
ing from a bucket at a well:— 

The Well. 

When the summer noon is glowing, 
When the men are out a-mowing, 

And so blithe 

Swing the sithe, 
Into swaths the clover throwing, 
With the herdsgrass, tall and spiry, 
And the red-top, light and wiry, _ 
And when close behind them treading, 
All the morning I've been tedding, 

Till, as now, 

On my brow, 
Stand the sweat-drops, bright and pearly, 
Just as, in the morning early, 
Stood the dews that night had shed 
On the opening rose’s head ;— 
Then it is that from the hay, 
To this Wet, I ** come away,” 
And, beneath the trees that shade it, 
Thank the good old man that made it. 
And, as from its resting place, 
On the water's dimpled face, : 
Where no warming ray hath struck it, 
Up I draw the dripping bucket, 
And my parching lips I press 
To its brim—O, then I bless 
The Good Being who hath given 
To his creatures *‘ rain from heaven,” 
And, through earth’s mysterious cells, 
Leads it down to fill our WELLs. 
When, in sultry harvest weather, 
Not a zephyr moves a feather 
Of its wing for hours together, 

And one sees 

On the trees 
Limbs and leaves together sleeping, 
Alla breathless sabbath keeping,— 
When the very brook is creeping 
Lazily along its path, 

And the sky, 

Hot and dry, 
Seems to scorch the world in wrath— 
When the men are out a-reaping, 
And, when in my wheat-field travels, 
I've been gathering up the gavels 
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That the reapers leave behind them, 
Into golden sheaves to bind them ;— 
Or, with neither shoes nor socks 
(When the stubble 
Was a trouble) 
I’ve been bringing into shocks 
‘All the sheaves of bearded grain, 
Or, upon the laddered wain, 
Have been loading ;—while the team, 
Lolling in the fiery beam, 
Have confessed its meting heat— 
O, :tis grateful to retreat 
From the flash of Phoebus’ car, 
To a farm-house, where there are 
Shady trees, ’ 
Such as these, 
Reaching out their arms afar, 
With their shield of leaves above me, 
As they would do, did they love me ;— 
Grateful to roll up my sleeves, 
That the cool breath of the leaves 
Over my Warm arms may pass ; 
And to drop upon the grass 
Hat and jacket, and repair 
To the good old well that’s there, 
With my panting Tray and Fido,— 
For they know, as well as I do, 
What the bucket is to bring up;— 
Grateful, when we see it swing up, 
Yes, most grateful to our lips 
Is the water as it drips— 
Rather, as it pours and dashes— 
From the bucket’s brim and splashes 
All our feet—for dogs and boy 
Equally the bath enjoy ;— 
Equally, in harvest weather, 
Man and beast rejoice together, 
In the boon their Maker brings, 
In our water-brooks and springs, 
That he pours from ‘“ rifted rocks,” 
For the shepheri and his flocks, 
That he showers on every plain 
In the earth-refreshing rain, 
And that, at his bidding, swells, 
In our rivers and our WELLs. 
O, I bless the gracious Giver, 
For the fountain and the river ; 
Bless him that, in summer's prime, 
He hath made 
Such a shade 
For the sultry harvest time ;— 
Bless him for this cool retreat, 
So reviving and so sweet ;— 
Bless him for this short recess 
From my toil and weariness, 
And for this delicious cup, 
From the Wet that cometh up. 
Round the wine-cup and the bowl 
Wit may come, with song and laughter ;— 
But there come, for ever after, 
Pains that pierce and rack the soul. 
These twain, 
Sin and Pain, 
Have, for aye, one chain around them, 
For, together God hath bound them ; 
While these friends of Age and Youth, 
Health, and Cheerfulness, and Truth, 
Still dwell 
In the WELL, 
Where the ancient sages found them. 


Another pleasant paper is, ‘The Seen and the 
Unseen,’ by Mr. Peabody. 
but it is pleasantly treated: we, however, can but 
snatch here and there a few passages :— 

“There is a spiritual element interfused through 
the whole material world, and which lies at the 
source of all action. It is this which lifts the world 
out of chaos, and clothes it with light and order. The 








wages, as employment is what he especially wants. 
All this is uninteresting enough. Yet what depths 
of life may lie underneath this icy surface of business 
detail. It is easy for the fancy to seek out and make 
the acquaintance of this man. * * Could we but look, 
through these long lines of advertisements, into the 
hearts of those who have published them, what areve- 
lation would there be of human life. Here are part- 
nerships formed and closed ; young men entering into 
business, old men going out of it; new inventions 
and speculations; failures, sales of household furni- 
ture and dwellings. These have been attended by 
the most sanguine hopes, by utter hopelessness, by 
every form of fear, anxiety, and sorrow, This young 
man, just entering business, looks forward, with anti- 
cipations bright as the morning, to his marriage day. 
This sale of furniture speaks of death, diminished 
fortunes, a scattered family. There is not a sale of 
stocks, which does not straiten or increase the narrow 
means of widows and orphans. This long column of 
ship news—a thousand hearts are this moment beat- 
ing with joy and thankfulness, or are oppressed by 
anxiety, or crushed down by sorrow, because of these 
records which to others seem so meaningless. One 
reads here of his prosperity ; another of ruined for- 
tunes; and the wrecked ship, whose crew was swept 
by the surge into the breakers, and dashed on the 
rocks—how many in their solitary homes are mourn- 
ing for those who sailed with bright hopes in that 
ship, but who shall never return, And more than 
this,—could these lines which record the transactions 
of daily business, tell of the hearts which indited 
them, what temptations and struggles would they re- 
veal. They would tell of inexperience deceived or 
protected, of integrity fallen or made steadfast as the 
rock, of moral trials, in which noble natures have been 
broken down or built up. Had we the key and the 
interpretation of what we here read, this daily chronicle 
of traffic would be a sadder tragedy than any which 
Shakspeare wrote. It is the same with all human 
labour. * The spirit giveth life.’ Were it not so, earth 
would be a dungeon. If toil were only toil, or if it 
had no object but the supply of one’s own bodily 
wants, to gratify hunger and thirst, or to minister to 
luxurious appetites, if this were all, the labour of man 
would be as the labour of brutes. But all the pro- 
ducts of man’s labour, are but symbols of a spiritual 
life beneath. To the outward eye, what toilsome 
drudgery is oftentimes the life of a mother of a family. 
She labours by day, she watches by night; her years 
are worn out in disconnected, trifling occupations. 
And yet, could we look beneath, when the mind is 
right, we should find all these details bound together, 
elevated, hallowed by the spiritual element blended 
with them. While, with housewifely care, she goes 


from room to room, under the labour of her hands 


The subject is not new, | 


grow up, as under the sunshine and dew, the affec- 
tions and virtues of a happy home. * * Thus ever 
under the visible is the invisible. Through dead 
material forms circulate the currents of spiritual 
life. Desert rocks, and seas, and shores, are human- 


| ized by the presence of man, and become alive with 


most ordinary act springs out of the soul, and derives | 


its character from the soul. It seems trifling, only 
because its spiritual origin is forgotten. While on 


the surface of life all may be calm, it is startling to | 


think what mysteries of passion and affection may be 
beneath. * * We need not go far, if we will but open 


our eyes, to see how the most ordinary acts of man | 


are penetrated by a spiritual element. And where 
this is, nothing can be tame or common-place. No- 
thing, at first sight, is more worldly and unspiritual 
than a commercial newspaper. It deals solely with 
the affairs of the day, and with material interests. 
Yet, when we come to consider them, its driest de- 
tails are instinct with human hopes, and fears, and 
affections ; and these illuminate what was dark, and 
make the dead letter breathe with life. For ex- 
ample :—in the paper of to-day, a middle-aged man 
seeks employment in a certain kind of business. The 
advertisement has, in substance, been the same for 
weeks. For a time, he sought some place which 
presupposed the possession of business habits and 
attainments. Then there was a change in the close 
of the advertisement, indicating that he would do 
anything by which he could render himself generally 
useful toan employer. And this morning there is 


another change. He is willing to commence with low j 


memories and affections. There isa life which ap- 
pears, and under it, in every heart, is a life which does 
not appear,—which is, to the former, as the depths 
of the sea to the waves, and the bubbles, and the 
spray, on its surface. There is not an obscure house 
among the mountains, where the whole romance of 
life, from its dawn to its setting, through its bright- 
ness and through its gloom, is not lived through. The 
commonest events of the day are products of the same 
passions and affections, which, in other spheres, de- 
cide the fate of kingdoms. Outwardly, the ongoings 
of ordinary life are like the movements of machinery, 


| lifeless, mechanical, common-place repetitions of the 


same trifling events. But they are neither lifeless, 
nor old, nor trifling. The passions and affections 
make them ever new and original, and the most un- 
im portant acts of the day reach forward in their results 
into the shadows of eternity. * * Open but the eye, 
and we live in the midst of wonders. The enthusi- 
astic and ardent pine for scenes of excitement. They 
fly to seek them to foreign lands; they bury them- 


selves in the pages of poetry and romance; the every | 


day world around them seems to them stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. But it is only in seeming. At our very 
doors transpire realities, by whose side, were the veil 
taken away which hides them, the fictions of romance 
would grow pale. Around us, all the time, in light 


and in darkness, is going on the mighty mystery o. 
life, and passing before us in shadow is the dread 
mystery of death. Want and prosperity, anxieties 
which wear out the heart of youth, passions which 
sink it to the dust, hopes that lift it to the heaven,— 
hid by the veil of custom and the senses,—these are 
alive all around us.” 


Some years since (No. 380), we introduced to our 
readers a very sweet poem, then scarcely known in 
America, for it was printed only for distribution 
among friends,—* The Culprit Fay,’ by Dr. Drake. 
We now offer a not unworthy companion in 


The Birthnight of the Humming Birds. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH. 

T'cu tell you a fairy tale that’s new— 
How the merry elves o'er the ocean flew, 
From the Emerald isle to this far-off shore, 
As they were wont in the dnys of yore— 
And played their pranks one moonlit night, 
Where the zephyrs alone could see the sight. 


Ere the Old world yet had found the New, 
The fairies oft in their frolics flew, 
"To the fragrant isles of the Caribbee— 
Bright bosom gems of a golden sea. 
Too dark was the film of the Indian's eye, 
These gossamer sprites to suspect or spy,— 
So they danced ‘mid the spicy groves unseen, 
And mad were their merry pranks, I ween ; 
For the fairies, like other discreet little elves 
Are freest and fondest when all by themselves. 
No thought had they that in after time, 
The muse would echo their deeds in rhyme ; 
So gaily doffing light stocking and shoe, 
They tripped o'er the meadow all dappled in dew. 
I could tell, if 1 would, some right merry tales, 
Of unslippered fairies that danced in the vales— 
But the lovers of scandal I leave in the lurch— 
And besides--these elves do n't belong to the church. 
If they danced—be it knowa—'t was not in the clime 
Of your Mathers and Hookers, where laughter was crime; 
Where sentinel virtue kept guard o’er the lip, 
Though witchcraft stole into the heart by a slip. 
Oh no! ‘t was the land of the fruit and the flower— 
Where summer and spring both dwelt in one bower— 
Where one hung the citron, all ripe from the bough, 
And the other with blossoms encircled its brow,— 
Where the mountains embosomed rich tissues of gold, 
And the rivers o’er rubies and diamonds rolled. 
It was there, where the seasons came only to bless, 
And the fashions of Eden still lingered, in dress, 
That these gay little fairies were wont, as 1 say, 
To steal in their merriest gambols away. 
But dropping the curtain o'er frolic and fun, 
Too good to be told, or too bad to be done, 
I give you a legend from Fancy’s own sketch, 
Though I warn you he's given to fibbing—the wretch! 
But | learn by the legends of breezes and brooks, 
"T is as true as the fairy tales told in the books. 


One night, when the moon shone fair on the main, 
Choice spirits were gathered ’twixt Derry and Spain, 
And lightly embarking from Erin’s bold cliffs, 

They slid o’er the wave in their moonbeam skiffs. 

A ray for a rudder —a thought for a sail, 

Swift, swift was each bark as the wing of the gale. 
Yet long were the tale, should I linger to say 

What gambol and frolic enlivened the way— 

How they flirted with bubbles that danced on the wave, 
Or listened to mermaids that sang from the cave— 
Or slid with the moonbeams down deep to the grove 
Of coral, *‘ where mullet and gold-fish rove”— 

How there, in long vistas of silence and sleep, 

They waltzed, as if mocking the death of the deep: 
How oft, where the wreck lay scattered and torn, 
They peeped in the scull now ghastly and lorn ; 

Or deep, 'mid wild rocks, quizzed the goggling shark, 
And mouthed at the sea-wolf—so solemn and stark— 
Each seeming to think that the earth and the sea 
Were made but for fairies—for gambol and glee! 
Enough, that at last they came to the isle, 

Where moonlight and fragrance were rivals the while. 
Not yet had those vessels from Palos been here, 

To turn the bright gem to the blood-mingled tear. 

Oh no! still blissful and peaceful the land,— 

And the merry elves flew from the sea to the strand. 
Right happy and joyous seemed now the bright crew, 
As they tripped ‘mid the orange groves flashing in dew, 
For they were to hold a revel that night, 

A gay fancy ball, and each to be dight 

In the gem or the flower that fancy might choose 
From mountain or vale, for its fragrance or hues. 


Away sped the maskers like arrows of light, 
To gather their gear for the revel bright. 
To the dazzling peaks of far-off Peru, 
In emulous speed some sportively tlew— 
And deep in the mine, or ‘mid glaciers on high, 
For ruby and sapphire searched heedful and sly. 





For diamonds rare that gleam in the bed 
| Of Brazilian streams, some merrily sped, 
| While others for emeralds daintily stray, 
| "Mid the cradle peaks of the Paraguay. 
| As these are gathering the rarest of gems, 
Others are plucking the rarest of stems. 
| They range wild delis where the zephyr alone, 
| To the biushing blossoms before was known ; 
| Through forests they fly, whose branches are hung 
By creeping plants, with fair flowrets strung— 
Where temples of nature with arches of bloom, 
Are lit by the moonlight, and faint with perfume. 
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They stray where the mangrove and clematis twine, 
Where azalia and laurel in rivalry shine ; 
Where, tall as the oak, the passion-tree glows, 
And jasmine is bent with rhodora and rose 
O’er blooming savannas and meadows of light. 
*Mid regions of summer they sweep in their flight — 
And gathering the fairest, they speed to their bower, 
Each one with his favorite brilliant or flower. 
The hour is come, and the fairies ate seen 
In their plunder arrayed on the moonlit green. 
The music is breathed—'tis a soft strain of pleasure, 
And the light giddy throng whirl into the measure. 
*T was a joyous dance, and the dresses were bright, 
Such as never were known till that famous night ; 
For the gems and the flowers that shone in the scene, 
O’ermatched the regalia of princess and queen. 
No gaudy slave to a fair one’s brow 
Wis the rose, or the ruby, or emerald now, 
But lighted with souls by the playful elves, 
The brilliants and blossoms seemed dancing themselves. 
Of all that did chance, 'twere a long tale to tell, 
Of the dresses and waltzes, and who was the belle— 
But each was so happy, and all were so fair, 
That night stole away and the dawn caught them there! 
Such a scampering never before was seen 
As was witnessed now on that island green. 
They rushed to the bay with swift, twinkling feet, 
But vain was their haste, for the moonlight fleet 
Had passed with the dawn, and never again 
Were those fairies permitted to traverse the main,— 
But ‘mid the groves when the sun was high, 
The Indian marked with a worshipping eye, 
The HumMine Bibs, all unknown before, 
Glancing like thoughts from flower to flower, 
And seeming as if earth's loveliest things, 
The brilliants and blossoms, had taken wings :— 
And fancy hath whispered in numbers light, 
That these are the fairies who danced that night, 
And linger yet in the garb they wore, 
Content in our clime, and more blest than before. 
Our readers may not know that the fanciful poet, 
8. G. Goodrich, is no other than their plain, sensible, 
sober friend, Peter Parley. 





The Old Forest Ranger, or Wild Sports of India. 

By Capt. Walter Campbell, of Skipness. How 

& Parsons. 
Tue contents of this handsome volume have 
already been published in the New Monthly 
Magazine, with the exception of two chapters 
and some notes: these last are the part of the 
book most welcome to us. ‘The rest—as we often 
had occasion to remark, in turning over Koon- 
dah’s monthly contributions—has suffered from 
his love of fine writing. Sentimentality never 
looks less at her ease than when wearing a 
shooting-jacket, and toying with a Joe Manton; 
and if Nature’s riches cannot be described with- 
out recourse to “‘ Oh-s !” and * Ah-s!” and the 
rest of the expletive family, neither can they by 
such meretricious aids. Ease and freshness of 
style are indispensable to an open-air book. To 
those, however, less fastidious than ourselves, the 
pages of the Captain of Skipness will have many 
attractions. ‘Ihe book, too, is handsomely 


printed, and fairly illustrated -with lithographs. | 
This opinion expressed, we shall offer a sample | 


of the new matter contained in the volume :— 
“Tt was my lot to be stationed, for several years, 
in a remote part of our Indian possessions, adjoining 


the Mysore frontier, and in the immediate vicinity of | 


the great chain of Western Ghauts. In the path- 
less thickets of their eternal forests, untrodden by the 
toot of Man, the Tigress reared her young, and 

vandered, with her savage partner, into the smaller 
jungles of the plain, proving a scourge that drove 
every feeling of security from the humble dwellings 
of the wretched inhabitants. In such a country, in- 
habited by the poorest classes, living in small villages 


surrounded by jungle, and forced to seek their sub- | 


sistence amongst the Tiger’s haunts, numerous casu- 
alties, of course, occurred,and I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of studying the habits, and witnessing the 
ravages of this formidable animal. Some idea may 
be formed of the havoc committed by Tigers, when 
I mention, from returns made to Government, that, 
in one district, three hundred men, and five thousand 


head of cattle,were destroyed during three years. Whilst | 


confined to the forest, the ‘Tiger is comparatively 
harmless. There, feeding principally on deer, he 


rarely encounters Man, and when the solitary Hunter | 


does meet the grim tyrant of the woods, instinctive 
fear of the human race makes the striped monster 
avoid him. But in the open country he becomes 


| mile. Conceive, then, what such an animal can do | 


the neighbourhood of villages, and carries off cattle 
before the Herdsman’s eyes. Still he rarely ventures | 
to attack Man, unless provoked, or urged to despera- 
tion. But under whatever circumstances human 
blood is once tasted, the spell of fear is for ever 
broken ; the Tiger’s nature is changed ; he deserts | 


| the jungle, and haunts the very doors of his victims. | 


| 
| 


Cattle pass unheeded, but their driver is carried off; 
and from that time the Tiger becomes a Man-eater.” 
“Tf excitement be the test by which to estimate 
the comparative merits of any sport, Hog-hunting 
must rank before every.other. * * The influence of 
this feeling makes men ride with desperation beyond 
what the best contested steeple-chase, or the hardest 
struggle for the lead with hounds generally exhibit. | 
Those who have never seen a Wild Boar could hardly 
credit his speed. Upon a dead plain, like a race- 
course, a fast Arab cannot overtake a lanky, outlying 
Boar, with a start of fifty yards, in less than half a | 


across a country cut by deep ravines, many not prace | 
ticable except by an in and out jump. These the | 
Boar can cross much quicker than the cleverest horse 
can follow, and his bottom is so great that unless you | 
can press him hard enough to blow him, he will run | 
for ever:' Hog are generally found in the worst part 


| of a difficult country, and they invariably select a 


| line abounding in obstructions. 


Nullahs with blind | 


| banks, steep rocky descents, thorny jungles which 
| nearly tear the rider from his horse, and frequently | 
| nail his boots to his legs, are the usual variations of | 


ground, which, even in its best parts frequently re- | 
sembles a plate covered with walnut shells. Over this 
country the game little Arab is pressed at his utmost 


| Speed, spurs clashing to get one more stride out of 


him—no holding—no craning—you may throw him 
down, but you must go your best, be the ground what 
it may. * * Ifa Boar is reached before he gets blown, 
he turns with great rapidity as soon as the leading 
horse is within a few paces of him, throwing him out, 
and making him lose much ground, even when well 
in hand, and turning readily. The second man then 
prepared to make his rush frequently takes the spear; 
but it sometimes happens that half a dozen riders 
are thus baulked, in succession, by a speedy Hog, 
before the contest ends. By this time being usually 
too much blown to run farther, the Boar stands at 
bay, and charges every one who approaches, It is at 
this period of the chase that horses are apt to get 
ripped, without good management. Going slowly at 
the Boar is very dangerous, for not only may a miss 
oceasion an accident, but even if you spear him | 
throngh the body, he can run up the shaft, and tear 
the horse’s entrails out. But with a steady, bold 
horse, you have no right to expose him to any great 
danger. Go at the Boar, at a smart gallop, and, 
as he meets you, strike straight down, while he is 
under your right stirrup, and whether you kill him 
dead or not, your speed will generally save you by 
wheeling off at the moment of delivering the spear. 
Fox-hunting and Hog-hunting have often been com- 
pared. I never could trace the resemblance. Can 
you compare a sport where you hunt and kill your 
game without the assistance of dogs, to one in which 
they do both? Can you compare the wild mad ! 
struggle fora mile or two, at the utmost pace of a 
fiery Arab, to the steady gallop of an hour or more, 
with Foxhounds ?—Can you compare the chase of a 


| Boar, an animal that has frequently been known to 


kill a Tiger, that stands at bay as soon as he gets 
blown, that fights to the last gasp, and displays more 
ferocity in his charge, and more determined courage 
in his last moments, than any other animal I have 
ever encountered, with that of the Fox, which runs | 
perhaps for twenty miles, and then dies a poor broken- 
hearted devil, torn to pieces by.a hundred jaws?” 
Our extracts are taken from the notes, which 
are generally compiled from the journals of the 
Captain or his brother, also an Indian sportsman. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Philosophy of Necessity, by Charles Bray.— 
The title of this book guides us at once to its princi- 
ples. The doctrine of necessity is the legitimate 
consequence of materialism, and Mr. Charles Bray 
presents us with that system in its purest form. | 


mystery,” is a mere compilation of physiological facts 
on the brain. The mental faculties are Mapped out 
in accordance with the theory ofthe phrengi 

and are all of them classified as feelings, Bee 
“a blind instinet”—Truth is merely a relative 

and Theism is only more true than Polytheism 
cause it is more in accordance with the laws of 
human mind. The chapter ‘which establishes * Py 
losophical Necessity” rests upon the arguments @f 
Jonathan Edwards ; and Mr. Bray declares hig egg, 
viction, that “every system built upon an opposite 
principle, by whatever authority supported, camng 
be true.” It is almost needless to add, that; with 
Mr. Bray, virtue and vice are an affair of calculatigg: 
The book is skilfully put together, and contains pas 
sages of remarkable sagacity. Mr. Bray has evi 
striven earnestly and sincerely to attain truth, a 
on that account alone, his work must be worthy-of- 
perusal. But Mr. Bray has other recommendationgs — 
he is a close reasoner and an acute_ observer; big” 
quotations (which, by-the-way, are unconscio: 
numerous) display an inclination for grave study, 

we think the philosophical phrenologists may com 
gratulate themselves on the acquisition of a champion 
of superior ability. 1 

The Blue Belles of England, by Frances Trollope, 
—It would seem as if the caustic and clever authoreg © 
had wrought up what materials she had to spare from 
the confection of ‘ Charles Chesterfield,’ into the tale 
before us—so justly might it be called the female of 
that novel. But, if our classification be accepted, 
we must, for once, part from the grammar rule of 7 
the “ masculine” being “* worthier than the feminine,” 
since the ‘ Blue Belles’ are more acceptable to us, 
than the companion novel. Mrs. Trollope is freer 
than usual from exaggeration in describing the ecstatic 
Lady Dort—and “ the sweet woman,” Mrs. Gardener 
Stewart—Constance Ridley’s disenchantment, and 
Marguretta Hartley’s love-chase of the heroine's 
stupid brother; and she spares us those flagrancies of 
plot, which have, heretofore, weakened the effect of 
her writings. For its nature, however, rather than 
for its vigour, we commend this tale. The literary 
circles of London—with all their many-coloured out 
ward absurdities and the graver life and passion, 
moving in an under current deep but not unseen, 
beneath the surface,—are but faintly pourtrayed by 
Mrs. Trollope. Hence, in defiance of the promise of 
the title—the people we care most about, are neither 
lions nor lionesses ; no, nor even the heiress-heroine, 
who approached their haunts with such palpitating 
enthusiasm ; but the heroine’s friend—constant and 
unworldly Penelope Hartley, and honest John Mark- 
ham, the sailor, her lover. 

Alice Russell and other Tales, by Catherine M, 
Williams.— Tales of the Moor, by Josias Homely,— 
On miscellanies like these, the niceties of criticism 
would be thrown away. Enough then to say, that 
the first contains a tale of the penetralia of a young 
lady’s boarding-school, and a romance founded on 
an English Opera House melo-drama ; neither tale 
nor romance badly told: and that Josias Homely 
is the name under which John Bradford presents @ 
collection of prose and verse to a party of sympa- 
thising (é. e. subsctibing) friends. 

The English Maiden, her Moral and Domestic 
Duties.—A subject which has of late occupied the 
attention of many intelligent writers, but to the dis- 
cussion of which *’The English Maiden’ does not 
contribute a single idea likely to aid in solving any 
one of the many great questions involved. The book 
has no heart in it—but is a mere prosy talk, on@ 


| subject neither felt nor understood by the writer. 


Peace—a Prize Essay, by H. T. Macnamara.— 
The author has constructed a very pretty Utopia, 
which we leave him to enjoy, sincerely praying that 
this may be the last of the Prize Essays. 

Books for the Young.—Christmas brings round its 
customary welcome offerings, and these are of them , 
—welcome indeed, when we remember how thank- 
fully we have often escaped from the stale litera 
ture furnished for adults, to freshen our spirits in 
the unpretending little books, put forth for the 
pleasure of readers whom there is no pacifying by 
trickeries of stvle—no deceiving by false shows of 
feeling. On the present occasion, first comes The 


|. Young Islanders, by Jeffreys Taylor a [dismal] tale 
According to him, mind is nothing but “sensation,” | of the last century. Our epithet between the brackets 


dangerous, Pressed by hunger, he seeks his prey in | and the chapter which treats of that “heaven-born | contains our sole objection to it: for, as a story, it is 
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\ capitally told, and almost as interestingas Miss Mar- | 
neau's ‘Settlers at Home.’ In both cases, as regards 
fist invention, probability is, possibly, a trifle 
strained. The Etonian, and Geofry Selwood, two 
tales by Charlotte Adams, make up a small volume, 
which "pleases us less. Here there is no romance, 
but much exaggeration of incident. A school-boy 
deep in money transactions with the Jews, is not the 
boy for our sons to make acquaintance with ; and the 
selfishness of Geoffry Selwood is too open and unmiti- 

gated to have the least semblance of reality.—W e 

have more than once expressed our respect and liking 

for what may be called the lighter religious literature 

of Germany. If tinged with sentimentality, it bears | 
also the impress of sincerity. Mr. Jackson has 
lengthened the list of his acceptable translations by 
yet ancther work—Dr. Barth's Examples and Warn- 
ings. Here is a series of interesting narratives, | 
containing an account of the Children’s Crusade, | 
a sketch of the Moravians, with other episodical 

stories and biographies, all pure in their morality, | 
and earnestly narrated.—The Rollo Code of Moral 
is well calculated for a school reading-book, and 
contains sound principles judiciously and pleasantly 
enforced. We are not quite so well contented with | 
Miss. Graham’s J[listories from Scripture: scraps 
of incident, from the Bible, set in the frame-work of 
modern school-room and nursery life, not being, in 
any form, welcome to us.—The Recreation for 1842, 
is one of the selections on the plan of the well 
thumbed “ Elegant Extracts” of our childhood. Less 
research in the collection could hardly have.been em- 
ployed; as our young readers will think, when we 
mention, that they have the life of Columbus, the | 
Pellew Islanders, the shipwreck of the Wager, served | 
up again. The section of scenes of foreign travel | 
contains passages less threadbare: but the poetical | 
selections, again, are well nigh as familiar as the 
ancient couplet— 


** Affliction sore,” &c. 
Miss Corner’s History of Poland and Russia, the most 
recent of a current series of school histories, seems 


| Jectionable than in elementary works. 


| to need no commendation from us. 


|. ter Humplrey’s Clock, Vol. LI. imp. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


sufficiently complete, though not very carefully writ- 
ten. In no class of books is a loose style more ob- 
It is difficult 
to escape from the colloquialisms picked up in 
society ; but those of the nursery and the school-room 
are often ineradicable.—In Peter Parley’s Wonders 
of Nature and Art, there is much of exact informa- 
tion, conveyed without formality or pedantry. Ere 
we leave this important class of publications, we may 


recommend Mr. Frank Howard's Seience of Draw- | 


Part 2. Avimals, as an excellent little work, 
containing much instruction, in its best form, that 
is, given by an exposition of first principles. 


“nies 
wg, 


Warwick's House of Commons.—A well-condensed 


| manual, from which may be learnt at a glance the 
| results of the last election, the state of the poll, the 


amount of population, and particulars of the public 
and private history of the Members, with other useful 
facts. 

Almanacks.—The British is now sufficiently known 
The Companion 
contains, as usual, a great deal of useful matter— 
excellent papers on Life Contingencies, Railways, 
Corn Trade, Statistics of Crime, Census of 1841, 
abstracts of all important new laws passed during 
the session of 1841, on Public Improvements, &c.— 


| Hodson’s London Pocket Almanac will be found use- 


ful by residents and visitors, and has been judiciously 
prepared, with especial reference to the wants of 
those classes, 





List of New Looks 
edit. Vols. 1. and Ll. l3mo. 5s. el. lettered.—Edgeworth’s 
Early Lessons, Vols. IIL. and LV. linio. 5s. el. lettered. —The 
Royal Kalendar and Court and City Register for England, 
scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, for 1 . 5s. bd. 
—A Grammar of the German Language 7 
post #vo. 10s. cl.—Charles O'Malley, 2 
¢l.—The Earth, its Physical Condition, by 


-Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, new 


W. M. Higyins, 


| new edit. 10 illustrations, 12ino. 8s. Gd. cl.—Debrett’s Peer- 


age, with Corrections to the Present Time, #vo. 30s. hf-bd.— 
Buchanan's Mill-Work, royal 8vo., plates folio, 2/. 10s. lf-bd. 
—The Godinother’s Tales, by Mrs. Lofland, 2s. Gd. cl. —Mas- 
el.—The 
Old Curiosity Shop, imp. 8vo. 13s. cl.—Barnaby Rudge, imp. 


8vo. 13%. cl.—The History of the Republic of Texas, by 
i Maillard, 8vo. 15s. cl —Notes of a Half-Pay in search 
th, or Russia, Circassia, and the Crimea in 1839-40, 
Captain W. Jesse, 2 vols. post. 8vo. 24s. cl.—Goode's 
Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. cl.— 
Monaldi, a 17 
in India, 9s, sheet, 12s. cl.—Orders of the Court of Chancery, 
from Hilary 1828, to Michaelmas 1841, with Statutes and 
Notes. by 8. Miller, Esq. 12:0. 9s. bds.—The Child’s Chris- 
tian Year, 1Smo. 2s. rhougl in Vast Years, 2nd 
| edit. 32mo, 3s. Gd. cl.—Starkie’s Law of Evidence, 3rd edit. 
|} 3 vols. royal 8vo. 4/. 14s. Gd. cl—Narrative of the late Ex- 
pedition to Syria, under Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stop- 
ford, by Patison Hunter, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. el — 
Memorials of the Great Civil War in England, 1646-1652, by 
the Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl.—Hall’s 
Sketches of lrish Character, . imp. Bv« . hf-mor.— 
The Maiden of a m, Part IL 8vo. 5s swd, 
Alphonso Algarves, a Drama, 8vo. 5s. swd., Lilia Bianca, a 
Tale of Italy, 12mo. 4s. swd., by Lady E. 8. Wortley.—Lays 
of the Palace, six Illustrations by Brandard, 12s.—Cruch- 
ley’s School Atlas, coloured, 12s., outlined, 10s. Gd., plain, 
| 9s.—Lady Flora Hastings’ Poems, new edit. with portrait, 
| fe. 7s.6d. cl.—Xenophontis Cyri Expeditio, ex recensione et 
cum Notis Thome Hutchinson, M.A. 8vo. 8s. bds.—Cow- 
per’s Poetical Works, including the Translation from Guion, 
Milton, and Adam, fe. 8vo. 8s. cl.—Milton’s Poctical Works, 
with Life by the Rey. Il. Stebbing, D.D., and Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Essay, fe. 6s. cl.—Thomson's Seasons, Bloomfield’s 
Farmer's Boy, Rural Tales, Ballads, Songs, &c. fe. 5s. el 
Poetical Works of Collins, Gray, Beattie, and Goldsmith, 
fe. Bvo. 5s. cl_—Mauton on the 119th Psalm, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 
cl. lettered—Hook's Family Prayers, 4th edit. limo. 2s. el. 
Hiook’s Sermons on various Subjects, Bvo. lis. Gd.— 
Burke's Knightage, revised edit. 18mo. cl.—LBulwer’s 
| Leila, or the Siege of Granada, royal Svo. lés. ¢l.—James's 
G. P. R.) Book of the Passions, royal 8vo. 1Gs. cl.—Mar- 
ryat’s Pirate, medium 8vo. with plates, 16s. cl.—Gulliver's 
| ‘Lravels, royal 8vo. 12s. cl.—Seymour’s Humorous Sketches, 
2 vols. in 1, royal 8vo. 13s. cl—Sanderson's (Bishop) Ser 
mons, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. cl—The Plenary Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, from the French of L. Gaussen, 1 vol. 8vo. 
78.—Memoirs of J. C. Lavater, 1 vol. 1lUmo. 5s. cl.—Tales of 
the Kings of England, by 5. Perey, Ist series, 2nd edit. sq. 
4s. Gd. cl.—Steel’s Sermons at arrow School Chapel, 12mo. 
| 4s. Gd. cl.—Warner’s Biblical Exposition, 12mo. 7s. cl.— 
Bray's Philosophy of Necessity, Vol. Il. ** Social Science,” 
vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Brasse’s Greek Gradus, 2nd edit. Uvo. 15s, 
cl.—Walter Gray, a Ballad, and other Poems, by Mary 
Chalmers, fe. 8vo. 3s. cl.—Lloyd’s Northern Field Sports, 
new edit. with additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. cl.—Madame de 
Sevigne and her Contemporaries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. clL— 
Shilling’s-worth of Sense, super-royal 32mo. 1s. e.—Comie 
Almanack for 1842, 12mo. 2s. Gd.—Catlin’s North American 
Indians, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 300 plates, 2/. lis. el. 
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3 o'cloc 
Barometer 
__ uncorre¢ ted. 
Flint 
Glass. 
M 1/\ 29.948] 29.940 
2| 30.238 | 30.232 
30.368 | 30.360 
| 30.424 | 30.416 
30.400 | 30.394 
} 30.450 | 30.442 
30.436 | 30.430 
| 30.370 | 30.362 
9} 30.328 | 30.320 
W10) 30.180 | 30.172 
T11/ 30.018 | 30.010 
F 12} 29.584 | 29.578 
© $ 13} 29.468 | 29.462 
@14| 29.044 | 29.036 
M15} 29.486 | 29.480 
T 16) 29.454 | 29.448 
W17| 29.706 | 29.698 
T 18} 29.280 | 29.274 
F 19) 29.462 | 29.454 
§ 20) 29.366 | 29.358 
©21) 29.376 | 29.370 
M22) 29.204 | 29.200 
T 23) 29.694 | 29.688 
W 24) 29.916 | 29.908 
'T 25} 29.800 | 29.792 
F 26) 29.904 | 29.896 
§ 27| 29.704 | 29.698 
@@ 28) 29.666 | 29.660 
M 29} 29.236 | 29.232 
_ T30 28.952 | 28.948 | 53.3 
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Barometer 
uncorrected. 


1841, Cone | 


Glass. 


Flint 


aluss. 


Att. 
Crown | Ther. 
ilass. 
29.984 | 29.976 
30.242 


368 


50.0 
49.7 
49.6 
50.0 
19.2 
49.6 
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») 


30.360 
30.378 
30.392 
30.896 
30°396 


re 
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30.398 
30.404 
30.402 
30.338 
30.266 
30.112 
30.000 
29,520 
29.410 
29.226 
29.348 
29.522 
29.626 
29.490 
29.252 
29.210 
29.510 
29.212 
29.668 
29.930 
29.828 
29.838 
29.632 
29.592 
29.106 
29.008 


M 
30.104 
29.994 | 5 
29.514 
29.402 
29.22 


29.830 
29.626 | 
29.586 | 
29.100] 
| 29.002 


41. 
44. 
47. 
dl. 
53. 
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MEAN. 29.782 | 29.775 46.2 29.754 29.747 | 47. 





External Thermometers. 
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REMARKS, 


Overcast—slight rain and wind throughout the day. Ev. Light fog. 


Overcast— light fog throughoat the day. Evening, The like, 


A.M. Thick fog. P.M. Overcast. Evening, Light fog. 


Overcast—light brisk wind througlout the day. Ev. Cloudy—it, fog. 


Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. 
A.M. Overeast—light wind. 
aud starlight—light fog, , 
A.M. Light fog—deposition—light wind. P.M. Lightly overcast— 
light wind, Ev. Fine and starlighit—light tog, 
-M. Light fog & wind, P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless. Ev, Light fog. 
A.M. Lightly overcast—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds aud 
wind, Evening, Overcast—light fog. 
Overcast—light wind throughout the day. 


Evening, Fine—light fog. 
1.M. Fine aud cloudless, Ev, Fine 


Evening, The like. 
A.M. Lightly overcast—It. wind, P.M. Fine—It. clds. Ev. Overcast. 
ex Dark broken clouds—light wind—very heavy rain early. 
P.M. Fine—it. clouds and wiad. Ev, Fine and starlight. 
§ A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Eyeniug, Overcast—light rain, 
§ A.M. Overcast—slight rain—suow early. P.M, Fine—light clouds 
t —high wind. Evening, Fine and starlight. frost. 
Light fog—sharp frost throughout the day. Ev. Ovet.—it. fog—sharp 
§ Fine—light clouds and wind—sharp frost throughout the day. 
tC Evening, Starlighi—light fog. 
; A.M. Fine—light fog—white frost. 
Overcast—light fog. 
§ A.M. Overcast—sivet and snow—light wind, 
t bioken clouls. Evening, Overcast. 
Overcast—it. rau & wind throughout the day. Ev. Starlight—light fog. 
[+% Phick fog—lt. wind, P.M, Overcast-heavy rain. Evening, 
Light rain. 
Overcast—light rain—high wind throughout the day. 
f A.M. Overcast—light rain and wind, 
t 3 wied. Evening, Fine and starligh 
A.M. Fine—light clouds aud wind. 
; Evening, Foggy. 
Fine—lizht clouds throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—light fog. 
A.M. Thick fog—deposition—light wind, P.M. Five—light clouds. 
Evening, Light tog. 
ick fog—deposition—light wiad, 
z, Overcast. 
tiou—It. wind throughout the day. 
light clouds and wind, with showers, 1! 
clouds—Ev. Overcast—light rain—high wind. 
§ Overcast—very bigh wind, with occasional rain throughout the day, 
}t asalso throughout the night. 7 
| § Overcast—very high wiad, with occasioual rain throughout the day, 
\} as also the night. 


P.M. Cloudy—slight rain, 


P.M. Pine—light clouds, Ev. 


P.M. Pine—dark 


Ev. The same. 
P.M. Heavy raiu—high 


t. 
P.M, Overcast—light wind. 


P.M. Light fog & wind. 

(it. rain. 
Ev. Overcast— 
.M. Fine—light 


9 A.M. 
F. 29.739 
C. 29.731 


3 P.M. 
«+ 29.708 
-- 29.700 








Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the applieation of any correction whatever. 
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THE PLANTING OF THE ACORNS. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
(Written for Music.) 
Upon these bare unshelter’d plains 
The living germs we strew, 
And pray for kindly summer suns, 
And fertilizing dew. 
Receive the acorns, mother Earth, 
And feed them year by year, 
Till proud and high, towards the sky 
Their lordly boughs they rear. 
Winds, blow gently o’er them, 
Rain, fall softly down, 
Earth, enwrap them warmly 
In thy bosom brown. 
Beneath the shadow of their leaves 
The wanton birds shall play, 
‘And lovers in the summer eve 
Shall sigh their hearts away ; 
Or’sit together side by side 
In solitary nooks, 
To read in one another’s eyes 
The lore not learn’d in books. 
Winds, blow gently o’er them, 
Stars, look kindly through, 
Fortune, smile upon them, 
If their love be true. 


And here, in rural holidays, 
The village girls shall sing 
The simple rhymes of olden times, 
While dancing in a ring. 
Old men upon the sward beneath, 
Shall loiter in the sun, 
With pipe and glass and drowsy talk, 
Of all the deeds they’ve done. 
Winds, blow gently o’er them, 
Sunshine, gild their way, 
Time, lay light thy fingers 
On their heads of grey. 


And when a hundred years have passed, 
The oaks, grown old and hoar, 
Shall build perchance some mighty fleet 
To guard our native shore. 
By trusty hearts in peril’s hour 
Their flag shall be unfurl'd, 
To sound the fame of England’s name 
In thunder o’er the world. 
Winds, blow gaily o’er them, 
Calm thy rage, oh sea! 
Bear thy burden proudly 
On to victory. 





A DISSERTATION ON DOGS, 

Dogs are a noble and royal race. Te say nothing of 
their Pompeys and Cesars, witness the dogs of the 
line of Stuart, or breed of King Charles; witness also 
the Prince of Canino, and those “ dogs of the House 
of Montague,” of whom Shakspeare makes honour- 
able mention. The Barkers of Barkshire, who have 
branches in Hunts and Breakneckshire, claim kin- 
dred with them; and they would seem to have no 
bad title to the Castle of Kennel-worth, 

That dogs have been “in office” is certain, and 
certain it is, likewise, that they have been obeyed 
there, which is more than some men “ in office” can 
boast of. Amongst official dogs may be enumerated 
the watch-dogs, or Dogberries, Police Commissioners 
in their day, for every dog has his day as well as the 
Lord Mayor of London. Then there is the Shep- 
herd’s Dog, who has held the pastoral office time out 
of mind, and assuredly has never once disgraced it as 
others have done, or are said to have done, by plu- 
ralities, non-residence, simony, or any other miscon- 
duct of a like nature. The Beggar's Dog is your 
Poor Law Commissioner; Cerberus is your State 
Porter; and the active and useful Turn-spit occu- 
pies the post of Secretary to the Culinary De- 
partment, with infinite credit to himself and satisfac- 
tion to the public. To be sure, he only gets dog's 
meat, after all, fur his reward; but then he deserves 
it, and this is more than Secretaries of other depart- 
ments do, or have done, if there be any truth in oppo- | 
sition journals, or faith in history. 

Dogs are such literary animals, that they keep one | 
of the letters all to themselves. “ R is for the dog” 
in all languages, while M is for the cat only in the 
Greek. The dogs, however, have had their Greek 





letter too ; for they were so great in Delta, that the 
Egyptians actually adored them. In addition to 
this, it is the dog that sets the stamp of popularity 
upon all productions of the press, so that the books 
that are oftenest read and thumbed are generally 
said to be dog-leaved, or dog-eared. That there are 
poets of the breed, is ascertained perfectly ; these are 
generally the poor dogs, whose verses are known by 
the name of doggerel. “ Chien de poéte” is the French 
name for them. A dog-rose will serve them for a 
subject as well as any ; and they have a natural anti- 
pathy to all bards of a higher strain, as was instanced 
of old in the tragic fate of the tragic Euripides, who 
was torn to pieces by dogs, as we learn from Erasmus. 

In philosophy, we need scarcely say, that dogs are 
Cynics, and, like Diogenes, their great original, they 
are commonly found to this day lodged in tubs or 
casks, where, if an Alexander were to visit them, he 
would find them as surly and ready to grow] and 
snarl, as ever they were. These growls are usually 
called their dogmas. 

As to medicine, they have no occasion to trouble 
themselves ; all sensible people “ throw physic tothe 
dogs,” so that they have as much as they want,— 
though not as much as they ought to have! This 
proper destination of physic suggests the idea that 
the word doctor ought to be written dog-tor, or one 
who is fit to prescribe for dogs. 

Dogs of the military profession are styled “ dogs of 
war.” Hence, France, where these dogs abound, is 
called by Shakspeare “a dog-hole.” Spain had its 
war-dogs in former times, for we read that Cortes led 
a troop of them against the aborigines of America, 
and owed his successes very much to their ferocious 
valour. Dogs of war have a great advantage over 
men of war; the former are fit for land-service, 
where the latter are utterly inefficient and useless: 
on the other hand, dogs take the water with alacrity, 
and, indeed, must needs be expert navigators, else 
how could they ever have got possession of the Isle 
of Dogs! Besides, is there a dog of a sailor in the 
Navy who could not command a dogger ? 

The religion of dogs is not certain: the safest 
opinion is, that there have been dogs of all religions: 
Christians have been known to cry * Jew dog,” and 
Jews to retort with “ Christian dog.” Some are 
Jumpers, for instance, the Poodle; others pos- 
sess the gift of tongues, or are Irvingites, to which sect 
it appears that hounds belong, from the circumstance 
that they are so often said to “ give tongue.” Some 
dogs are Deists, and it is to be feared even Atheists : 
these are your infidel dogs, unbelieving dogs, and 
others of the same pack. 

Dogs have a star of their own, and whatever doubt 
may exist as to stellar influences over things human, 
there can be no question but that the canine com- 
monwealth is subject to them. No sooner does their 
star rage, than dogs rage too, and are affected with a 
particular disorder which is very contagious, and 
which men are liable to catch, unless they happen to 
be tee-totallers. Many a jolly dog dies of hydro- 
phobia, but such deaths are not so common now as 
formerly, for there has lately set up a certain Dogtor 
Matthew, who cures the disease infallibly, provided 
dogs are not too dogged to follow his good advice, and 
turn water-dogs. If, however, dogs on earth are apt 
to lose their wits at the same time that dogs in 
heaven lose theirs, it is some compensation that this 
is the period at which they are complimented with 
civic honours. They ought to be proved dogs, as 
well as mad dogs, when, by proclamation of the 
Lord Mayor himself, they are presented with the free- 
dom of the city, and decorated with a log and chain, 
not unlike that august magistrate himself. 

Dogs have been sadly libelled by that witty dog 
/Esop. Never yet did dog of any degree or kind— 

** Mastiff, greyhound, mungrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brache, or lym, 
Bob-tail, tike, or trundle-tail,”— 
deliberately relinquish a substance for a shadow, or 
play the iniquitous part of “the dog in the manger.” 
The dogs that do such things as these, are dogs upon 
two legs, not on four. At the same time, let us not 
be blind to the faults of the canine species. They 
have their parasites and sycophants, called spaniels ; 
their cavalieri serventi ycleped lap-dogs ; their bra- 
vos and bragadocios, otherwise the bull-dog; their 
idle fops and dandies called puppies ; and their up- 
roarious rabble, or “ common cry of curs,” who yelp 


at the heels of nobler animals, and sometimes get 
themselves spurned to death for their audacity, 

“The puppy howled and bleeding lay, : 

The steed in peace pursued his way.” 

Notwithstanding the many virtues of dogs, they are 
bad companions ; and men who spend too much of 
their time and money upon them are very apt, in the 
long run, to be dogged by catchpoles, and to “ go to 
the dogs.” Some go to the dogs ina dog-trot ; others 
in dog-carts, and pay their creditors many a dog-trick 
upon the road. 

However, if men will join the dogs, they had better 
take the excellent advice of Launce : “ I would have 
one that takes upon him to be a dog indeed ; to be,as 
it were, a dog at all things.” And here endeth the 
dissertation—we have not a word to throw toa dog 
left. S. 








SHAKSPEARE. 

Mr. Halliwell lately published a tract on ‘The 
Character of Falstaff,’ to which he has added “a few 
notes relating to Shakespeare, but not immediately 
connected with the subject of this essay.” There is 
one passage in those “‘ notes” which is of a nature to 
keep alive the vulgar prejudices about the early 
education of Shakspere, and the character of his 
parents. It is as follows :— 

“ It will be recollected that Aubrey, in his life of 
D’Avenant, in that collection (the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum) gives us two anecdotes regarding Shakspeare, 
These have been frequently printed ; but, during a 
recent visit to Oxford, I had the curiosity to inspect 
the original manuscript, and found that two para- 
graphs, scratched through, but not with a contemporary 
pen, had escaped notice. By the aid of a strong light, 
and a powerful magnifying glass, I was enabled to 
read them entirely, with the exception of a few letters. 
{ here present them to the reader :— 

“1. *I have heard parson R—b— say, that Mr. 
W. Shakespeare here gave him a hundred kisses.’ 

“The passage immediately preceding this, and 
which is not erased, is as follows: *Mr. William 
Shakespeare was wont to goe into Warwickshire once 
a yeare, and did commonly in his journey lye at this 
house in Oxon, where he was exceedingly respected.’ 
The word ‘ here,’ of course, in the above paragraph, 
refers to Oxford. 

“ Aubrey again speaks of Shakespeare, and in the 
other erased passage I found the following : 

“2. *His mother had a very light report.’ 

“ The first is striking, but, considering the period, 
not at all an improbable anecdote of the friendship 
which existed between Shakespeare and D*Avenant. 
On the second I shall make no comment.” 

When Mr. Halliwell tells us that “ Aubrey again 
speaks of Shakespeare,” and, in the same sentence, 
restores, with his “ powerful magnifying glass,” the 
words which had been “ scratched through,”"—* His 
mother had a very light report,” in the absence 
of comment, or information as to what Aubrey 
does again say, we must take the scandal to mean 
that Shakspere’s mother had a very light report. We 
have given all that Mr. Halliwell writes about the 
matter. Can we accept the words in any other sense? 
Mr. Halliwell says that Aubrey, in his life of D’Ave- 
nant, gives us éwo anecdotes regarding Shakspere. 
Aubrey, in that life, mentions Shakspere only in 
connexion with a circumstance that tells as much 
against D’Avenant’s vanity as against Shakspere’s 
alleged civilities to D*’Avenant’s mother, the lady 
of the “Crown Tavern ;” and we can find only one 
anecdote regarding Shakspere, if anecdote it can 
be called. It begins with the words, “* Mr. William 
Shakespeare was wont to go,” already quoted by 
Mr. Halliwell. In the valuable edition of Aubrey’s 
papers (1813) a line of stars here occurs, indicating 
thatsomethingis omitted which cannot be deciphered. 
Mr. Halliwell’s first discovery fills up the omission. 
The life then proceeds thus :— 

* Now Sr. Wm. would sometimes, when he was 
pleasant over a glasse of wine with his most intimate 
friends,—e. g. Sam. Butler, (author of Hudibras) &e. 
—say, that it seemed to him that he writt with the 
very spirit that Shakespeare, and seemed contented 
enough to be thought his son.” 

Anoiher line of stars follows this; and here, no 
doubt, comes in the second discovery : “ His mother 
had a very light report.” This is all that is contained 





in that life respecting Shakspere. 
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SS ——— a 

I have taken the liberty of calling your attention 
to this subject, because it appears to me as necessary 
to use the naked eyes of common sense, as the “ mag- 
nifving glass” of antiquarian learning, in all investi- 
gations, critical or historical. Mr. Halliwell says the 
twofragments which he has discovered, * have hitherto 
escaped the researches of all the biographers of our 
great dramatist.” As applied to D’Avenant and his 
mother, they add nothing to what Aubrey’s gossip 
had already made familiar to every one. Applied, as 
Mr. Halliwell’s words clearly apply it, one of the 
fragments would destroy a belief which every lover of 
Shakspere may truly cherish, that Ais well-born 
mother was instrumental in forming the mind of her 
matchless son, and especially in leading him to those 
conceptions of female purity and loveliness, which, if 
there were nothing else to distinguish him from all 
other writers, would place him upon a glorious emi- 
nence. I remain, &c. 

Highgate, Dee. 16, 1141. Cuas. Knicut. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
We mentioned lately, as among the promises of 
the coming season, a new edition of Shakspeare, by | 
Mr. Payne Collier. To the reason assigned by that 








gentleman why a new edition was desirable, Mr. 
Knight has replied. With the controversy we shall 
not meddle ; it is enough for us to announce that 
Mr. Knight himself proposes, early in the following | 
year, to publish “a library edition” of the Poet ; not 
a pictorial edition, although such wood-cuts will be 
introduced as tend, better than words, to illustrate 
the author. Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight are both 
able men, and so far as the public is concerned, good 
only can result from their generous rivalry : as Mr. 
Knight admits, “there is a wide field for both; if 
the greater part of the harvest of criticism has been | 
already garnered, there is much yet to be gleaned.” 
A fortnight since, we gave our readers M. Délé- 
cluse’s criticism on Delaroche’s Fresco at the Palace 
of the Fine Arts,—as a pendant to which, they may 
like to have a summary of Mr, Haydon’s, addressed 
to the editor of the Journal des Débats. Without | 
arguing the question as to Mr. Haydon’s place 
in British Art, we may presume that the French 
editor has taken him at his own estimate,—a very 
dangerous principle, be it observed, in marshalling 
the professors of the fine arts,—for Mr. Haydon 
appends to his signature, as further descriptive of 
himself, Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno, 
—and the editor introduces him as “holding the 
first place amongst the painters of England.” After 
some compliments to the character of M. Délécluse’s 
criticism, and after deploring with him that practical 
condition of the Arts, in France, as in England, 
which makes all their disciples so many separate 
and independent masters, instead of arranging them 
into some five or six schools, under the recognized 
guidance of so many chiefs (the rare aves, subauditur) 
“so that there is no longer that unity in the decora- 
tion of public edifices which there was formerly,”— 
Mr. Haydon distinguishes this work of Delaroche’s 
as an exception. “I am,” he says, “ well acquainted 
with, and a great admirer of the genius of that 
painter, having often seen his two pictures painted 
for the Duke of Sutherland and Lord (Francis) 
Egerton—The Death of Stafford (?) and The Children 
of Edward. I hope soon to visit his new work, at 
the Palais des Beaux Arts. From the description 
of it which I have read in your journal, I take the 
liberty, without presuming to impose my. opinion 
on your readers, to remark that M. Delaroche | 
has been, I think, unjust, in placing Apelles on 
the throne, and Phidias ‘by his side. The great 
monumental painter of Greece was Polygnotos—not 
Apelles. Apelles was the Titian, not the Raphael, | 
ofhis time. His works were figures and portraits, 
highly finished,—but not great national works, like 
those in the Vatican. He was the precursor of the 
decline of his art,—as a talent so highly wrought as 
his generally is. Polygnotos was the great epic in- 
ventor and composer. He painted a cycle at Delphi, 
and another at Thespis, the Poikile and the Propy- 
leum at Athens. The Amphictyonic Council decreed | 
that he should be maintained at the public cost, and | 
he offered his works gratuitously to his country. His 
Was a genius worthy that of Phidias; and he it was | 
who should have been placed on the throne—not | 
Apelles, a painter of fashionable portraits, who com- | 


' 


Yiinm 


| statue has already figured in the solemnities of the 


| reotype portraits taken of all the chief delinquents 


| enzbled at once to recognize their man. 


of the lawyers, and the good city be graced witha 


posed Venuses, but was not a great creator, in the | 
grand style. I take the liberty, then, of protesting 
against the injustice done to Polygnotos, hy a ma 
so eminent as Delaroche,” &c. Admitting the sound 
ness of this plea for Polygnotos, we do not see the | 
force of the argument which Mr. Haydon infers from 
it against M. Delaroche’s design. Apelles fills the 
throne as one of the great masters of antiquity—who 
has sent down to our times one of the names that 
reign over art—not as the representative of any one 
of its schools, but, in the branch of painting, pre- 
siding over them all, and superintending a distribu. | 
tion of prizes for which talent in all is admitted to 
contend. Apelles sits as one of the silent judges, in 
M. Delaroche’s picture, upon that principle of adop- 
tion which might direct some artist two thousand 
years hence, in his illustration of the recent British 
school, by the names of its great masters, as readily | 
perhaps to that of Sir David Wilkie, though a painter 
of “cabinet pictures,” or Sir Joshua Reynolds, though 
a “ portrait painter,” as that of Mr. Haydon, or any 
other of our painters of the monumental school. 
Preparations are now made at the Royal Foundry 
in Paris, for casting M. Cortot’s colossal statue repre- | 
senting Immortality, which is to be placed on the 
lantern surmounting the dome of the Pantheon. This | 











Emperor’s obsequies. 

The city of Bruges has voted 8,000 francs (320/.) | 
for the erection of a monument to Simon Stevin, the 
reputed inventor of the decimal calculation. The | 
monument raised for such a sum, will hardly be | 
worthy of the invention which it is designed to com- 
memorate ; but its humbleness will perhaps save 
from criticism Simon Stevin’s title to be called the 
inventor. 

It is said that the French police now have Daguer- 


who fall into their hands ; so that when these, after 
being set at liberty, are suspected of some new offence, 
the officers, by carefully inspecting the portrait, are 


The small but choice collection of pictures of the 
late Count de Perrégaux was last week brought to 
the hammer at Paris. The competition was great, 
the rooms crowded, and the 69 pictures produced 
441,528 fr._about 17,6602, which gives an average 
of more than 250/. throughout the entire collection. 
The works of the Dutch and Flemish masters were 
most in request. An Andrea del Sarto fetched only 
2,550 fr., while the * Crossing the Ford,’ by Karel du 
Jardin, brought 26,300 fr. (1,0522); and a Sea 
Fight, by G. Vandervelde, brought 22,100 fr. (8847.) 
The ‘ Departure for the Chase,’ by A. Vandervelde, | 
went at 26,850 fr. (1,074/.); a Cuyp, at 18,100 fr. | 
(7241.) ; a Landscape, by Both, at 21,200 fr. (8482.) ; | 
the ‘Interrupted Song,’ by F. Mieris, at 22,100 fr. | 
(884/.); the * Entrance to a Wood,’ by Hobbima, 
at 23,000 fr. (920/.),and ‘The Spy,’ by Philip Wou- 
vermans, at 35,100 fr. (1,4041.) The mod@rn paint- 
ings were not so successful. Among the French pic- 
tures, Greuze’s Cupid went at 7,500 fr. (300/.) his 
Psyche, at 8,550 fr. (342/.), and a Head of the Vir- | 
gin, by Girodet, at 3,155 fr. (126/.) Many of the 
pictures were purchased for England. 

Mr. Donaldson, Foreign Secretary to the Institute 
of British Architects, has just been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at University College. 

Marochetti, we hear, has forwarded for approval | 
to the Committee of the Wellington Testimonial at 
Glasgow, a model bust of the Duke. Let us hope 
that this may be received as evidence of progress ; 
that the 10,0002. will escape from the clutches 





work which shall reconcile all differences.—A statue 
of an angel, by the same artist, is now being fixed on 
the gable of the west front of St. Germain l’Auxer- 
rois; and he is at present finishing a marble group 
for the high altar of the Madeleine. 

The first trial of Spohr’s new oratorio, ‘The Fall 
of Babylon,’ the words by Professor Taylor, and the 
music composed, at his desire, the Norwich | 
Festival of the approaching year, took place this day 
week at the Hanover Square Rooms. The music 
is described as being more dramatic in its style than 
that of Spohr’s earlier oratorios. 

It is impossible to register one half of the no- 
tices presented to us of the diffusion of part-singing 
in this country, On the one hand, Mr. Hullah 





for 





seems to be leavening school after school with the 
principles of his method ; on the other, M. Mainzer 
succeeds in drawing together large masses of work- 
ing people, to sing under his auspices. The latter 
gentleman, too, publishes a report of his progress, 
which is rapid and extensive, though we are bound to 
say, from the specimen before us, recorded with a 
parade of testimonials, &c., that savours too much 
of puffery. 

While talking of artists, we may notice Rubini’s 
triumphs in Madrid,—and the continued and rapidly 
increasing success of M. Poultier, the ci-devant 
cooper of Rouen, at the French Opera. The lost 
prima donna of the latter establishment, Mdlle. 
Falcon, is creating quite a sensation in St. Peters. 
burgh, her voice, it is said, having undergone a won- 
derful renovation. Madame Damoreau-Cinti, on 
the other hand, meets with but indifferent success 
among the Russians, ‘ 

According to the Edinburgh papers, Mg Tho 
Carlyle is a candidate for the chair of Univ 
History in that University, vacant by the resignafion 
of Mr. Skene. If so, we heartily wish him suctess, 
Mr. Carlyle is a man of undoubted genius and great 
acquirement, whose appointment would confer honour 
on the University. This we have admitted a dozen 
times, and our objections to his published works 
have always been limited to the fantastic tricks which 
he plays with our language, his crudities, and quaint. 
nesses, and affectations ; on which, however, we should 
not have wasted a single column of remonstrance, 
had he been an ordinary man. 

In ourreport of the proceedings of the Geographical 
Society, will be found some melancholy particulars of 
the death, or rather murder, of Dr. Frederick Forbes, 
anaccount of whose travels in Mesopotamia appeared 
in a late volume of the Geographical Journal. We 
must too, before we close the Obituary of the year, 
record the death of Mr. David Don, Secretary of the 
Linnzan Society, and Professor of Botany at 
King’s He was best known by his Prodro- 
mus Flore Nepalensis, and papers contributed to the 
Transactions of the Linnzan Society. 

From Munich we learn, that the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, in that capital, has attracted the Royal 
attention in a way which may, probably, help it to 
dispense with the notice of the illustrious men of 
other lands. The members being met, for the pur- 
pose of electing a president, in the room of Schelling, 
removed, as our readers know, to Berlin, received a 
communication from the Minister of the Interior, 
importing that the Government assumed to itself the 
right of henceforth appointing the president ; and 
further, had created six new seats, in each of the sec- 
tions, which it would take on itself the trouble of 
filling. The body then assembled seemed to feel 
that these honours were mortal,—and instantly broke 
up, without proceeding to any further business. 
~ We mentioned, some time since, that the Royal 
Museum at Berlin had been robbed of many valuable 
and interesting relics : we now learn that the whole 
of the treasures have been recovered. A reward of 
500 crowns and pardon to any one of the thieves who 
should confess the robbery, and restore the articles, 
had been proclaimed. On the 30th ult., when all 
hopes had been given up, a man came forward and 
avowed himself to have been the sole crimiaal, and 
he pointed out a spot behind a hedge, closé to the 
Prenzlaw Gate, where, at a smal! depth below the 
surface, everything had been buried. The informer 
is to receive his pardon, with the 500 crowns reward ! 
We cannot but think that proclamations offering 
pardon and reward to the thief himself are a retro- 
gradation towards the practices of a barbarous legis- 
lation, which will not fail to bear its fruits in the 
heated atmosphere of a metropolis like Berlin. No 
articles of virtz could be worth the moral sacrifice. 

The library of the well-known bookseller, Bos- 
sange, the elder, rich in rare books and fine editions, 
is now on sale in Paris. Amongst the curious arti- 
cles which it includes we have been struck by the 
following—a portrait of Moliére, painted by Mignard, 
and framed by M. Bossange, in what is described as 
a small library, composed of all the knowneditions, 
old and new, of the works of the former ! 

Rumours are now beginning to circulate concern- 
ing the probable deeds of the new manager of the 
Italian Opera. In these rumours experience forbids 
us to put a very decided faith ; but we may record 
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them, to satisfy curiosity, or to set it in motion. The 
first is a confirmation of the engagement of Mdlle. 
Liiwe, to open the season. The next, that Donni- 
zetti, who has just written at Milan the * Maria Pa- 
dilla’ for the Berlin prima donna, is engaged to write 
another—we dare not add—new opera, expressly for 
London, The third is, the engagement of Signors 
Morianiand Ronconi, to which some are even liberal 
enough to add the names of Signora Poggi-Frezzolini 
(vice Grisi) and her husband, Signor Poggi. Such 
wasteful liberality in the article ¢enore primo is hardly 
probable,—especially when we have to add, that 
rumour the fourth announces positively the return of 
Rubini, “by particular desire,’ Ke. By a fifth 
friend behind the curtain, Madame Persiani and 
Madame Viardot are also promised—the latter en- 
gagement would, in every respect, we think, be 
judicious. 

The programme of the Drury Lane entertain- 
ments for Christmas week is promising, as regards 
both excellence and variety: Mr. Macready opens 
with *The Merchant of Venice,’ himself playing 
Shylock, Mr. Phelps Antonio, Mr. Anderson Bas- 
sanio, and Mrs. Warner and Mrs. Keeley, Portia and 
Nerissa. The story of the Pantomime is‘ Harlequin 
and Duke Humphrey’s Dinner: or Jack Cade, Lord 
of London Stone.” On Tuesday, Mrs. Inchbald’s 
comedy, * Every one has his Fault,’ will be revived, 
and on Wednesday * The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 
Mr. Macready playing in both. Several new per- 
formers from the provinces appear in the bills, though 
a complete list of the company is not yet given. 
Among old favourites new to the boards of Drury, 
we are glad to see that promising young actress Miss 
Fortescue, and Messrs. Compton and W. Bennett. 
The operatic corps includes Messrs. H. Phillips and 
Giubelei, Miss Poole, Miss Gould, and Mrs. Searle, 
with two new vocalists; Handel’s * Acis and Galatea’ 
is to be the first opera, to be followed by Milton’s 
* Mask of Comus’: Purcell’s opera of * King Arthur’ 
is also promised, and dramatic novelties of various 
kinds are announced. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

Will be CLOSED, for the Winter Season, on PRIDAY, the 31st inst. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior ofthe CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Four. 

THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN daily (Sunday excepted), from Nine in the Morning 
until Six in the Evening, and is lighted with gas. The present 
Entrance is on the Surrey side of the River, close to Rother- 
hithe Church. ‘The Shield has now reached the Shaft at Wap- 
ping, thus making the length of the Tuunel 1172 feet.—Admit- 
tance ls, each. 
_ NOTICE.—The Tunnel will be shortly closed to the Public, 
in order to make the necessary preparations fur opening it as a 
thoroughfare for foot passeugers. 
Company's Otlice, By order ofthe Board, 
Walbrook Buildings, City, J. CHARLIER, 
Jecember, 1841. Clerk to the Company. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
From the Biographical Memoirs of deceased 





members read by Dr. Roget at the Anniversary 
Meeting, (see ante, p. 935) we shall extract the ac- 
count of De Candolle and other distinguished per- 
sons, whose death we have from time to time been 
hurriedly called on to announce, but to whose me- | 
mories we had neither leisure nor materials to enable | 
us to do justice. | 
AvGcustin Pyramus De CanpDo_te, 
one of the most distinguished botanists of the present 
age, was born at Geneva on the 4th of February, 
1778. ‘The same year is also memorable by the 
death of Linnzus, the father of modern botany, which 
took place about three weeks before the birth of one, 
who was destined to emulate his fame in the same 
department of natural history. When seven years 
of age, De Candolle sustained a serious attack of 
hydrocephalus, a disease generally so fatal in its ten- 
deifty, that the present affords a remarkable instance 
of complete recovery, after life had been, for many 
days, despaired of. Possessing a remarkable facility 
of writing verses both in French and Latin, and 
having at the same time a keen relish for the study of 
history, Weung De Candolle at first resolved to make 
literature his profession ; aspiring, as the summit of 
his ambition, to the fame of being a great historian. 
But this dream of his youth was etfaced by a new 
taste, imbibed during a residence in the country, 





where he amused himself with examining the plants 
of the neighbourhood, and with writing their descrip- 
tions, before he had even opened a single book on 
botany. The few pages he there read of the volume 
of nature were sufficient to captivate his affections 
for the pursuit which henceforth became the do- 
minant passion of his life. The botanical lectures 
of Professor Vaucher, which he attended in 1794, 
increased his ardour, and confirmed him in the reso- 
lution he had formed, of devoting himself to the cul- 
tivation of botany as his primary object, to which all 
other sciences, as well as branches of literature, were 
hereafter to be deemed subordinate, and to be fol- 
lowed merely as recreations from severer study. A 
visit to Paris, which he made in 1795, gave him the 
opportunity of.attending the lectures of Cuvier, 
Fourcroy,, Vauquelin, and other distinguished Pro- 
fessors of that period, and of forming friendships with 
Desfontaines and Lamarck. He always prided him- 
self in having been the pupil of Desfontaines, in 
particujar, towards whom he continued through life 
to feel the warmest gratitude and affection. 

The establishment of the Socicty of Physics and 
Natural History at Geneva, which took place, after 
his return, under the auspices of the celebrated De 
Saussure, gave a fresh and powerful impulse to his 
exertions ; as was evinced by the numerous memoirs 
which he presented to that Society. 

The state of Geneva being, soon after this period, 
absorbed into the French empire, De Candolle was 
induced to quit that city and attend the medical 
lectures in Paris; a course of study, which, tending to 
enlarge his views of the physiology of organized beings, 
contributed greatly to the success -with which he 
afterwards cultivated the Philosophy, of Botany. 


friend M. Benjamin Delessert, the Société Philantro- 
pique. One of the first advantages resulting to the 
public from this institution was the distribution of 
economical soups throughout the different quarters of 
the city. Of this institution he was the active secretary 
for ten years; during which period another society was 
also formed under his direction and management for 
the Encouragement of National Industry. In 1804he 
gave lectures on Vegetable Physiology at the “ Col- 
lege de France,” and published an outline of his 
course in 1805, in the Principes de Botanique pre- 
fixed to the Flore Frangaise. 

In 1806 he was commissioned by the French 
Government to collect information on Botany and 
the state of Agriculture through the whole of the 
French empire, the limits of which, at that time, ex- 
tended beyond Hamburgh to the north, and beyond 
Rome to the south. Every year, during the follow- 
ing six years, he took a long journey in the fulfilment 
of the task assigned him, and drew up a report of 
his observations for the minister. In these annual 
reports, however, he did not confine himself to the 
special objects of his commission, but made known 
his views with regard to the internal administrations 
of the countries he visited, suggesting at the same 


of natural history. 
While at Paris, he founded, in conjunction with his | 





| wished to consult them. 


time measures for their amelioration and for the cor- | 
rection of existing abuses. He had projected a great | 
work on the agricultural state of the empire, and had | 
even executed considerable portions of it, compre- | 


| hending the French Flora arranged according to 


modern views of classification, when the political 
events of 1814 put an entire stop to the work. 
1807 he was appointed Professor of Medicine at 
Montpellier; and in 1810, a chair of Botany was 
instituted in the same Academy, which he was invited 
to occupy. Under his superintendence, the Botani- 
cal Garden of that city was more than doubled in 
extent, and the study of Botany assumed a degree of 
importance it had never before possessed. De Can- 
dolle quitted Montpellier in 1816, very much to the 
regret of the students and of his colleagues, who em- 
ployed every means in their power to induce him to 
remain among them: but his country had been re- 
stored to liberty, and he was firm in his determination 
to fix himself in his native city, and devote to its ser- 
vices the remainder of his days. 

Soon after his return to Geneva he was appointed 
to the chair of Natural History, an office which had 
been created expressly that he might occupy it. 
Among the first of the public benefits which he con- 
ferred upon his countrymen was the establishment 
of a Botanic Garden. The government of Geneva 
willingly lent their aid in forming so laudable an in- 


In | 





stitution, in which he was also assisted by a great 
number of voluntary subscribers. The enthusiasm 
which he inspired for his favourite science was Te 
markably displayed on one particular occasion, when, 
heing desirous of procuring for Geneva a copy of - 
Flora of Mexico which had been deposited with him 
for a few days, an appeal which he made to the 
public was responded to with such alacrity, that in 
the course of eight days, one thousand drawings had 
been finished by amateurs, who volunteered their 
services on the occasion, 

The activity and powers of De Candolle’s ming 
were displayed in a multitude of objects of public 
utility, the furtherance of which ever called forth in 
him the most lively interest ;—whether it was the 
improvement of agriculture, the cultivation of the 
fine arts, the advancement of public instruction, the 
diffusion of education, or the amelioration of the 
legislative code. Feeling deeply of what vast im. 
portance to the welfare of mankind it is that sound 
principles of political economy should be extensively 
promulgated and well understood by all ranks of 
men, De Candolle never failed to develope and en. 
force those principles in his lectures and popular 
discourses, as well as in his official agricultural re. 
ports. On these subjects, and especially with respect 
to the immense adyantages which would accrue to 
the community from the unrestricted freedom of 
commerce, his views were those of the most enlight- 
ened policy, and exhibited a sagacity in advance of 
the times in which he lived. 

As a lecturer, he possessed in an eminent degree 
the power of imparting to his auditors the enthusiasm 
which glowed within his own breast for the pursuits 
Complete master of the subject 
of his discourse, his ample stores of knowledge never 
failed to supply him with illustrations ; and even in 
his extempore effusions, all his ideas were developed 
in the clearest order, and explained with singular 
perspicuity. His chief delight was to afford assist- 
ance of every kind to such students as needed it, and 
in whom he perceived a desire of improvement. His 
great aim was to inspire and diffuse a taste for the 
study of botany by rendering it popular among all 
ranks. His library, which contained the richest col- 
lection of works on that subject, and the volumes of 
his hortus siccus, were always open to those who 
Often has he been known 
to discontinue researches which he had commenced, 
on finding that a similar design was entertained by 
another person; and he hastened, on these occasions, 
to communicate to this inquirer his own views on the 
subject, to place in his hands the materials he had 
collected, and to put him in possession of the fruits 
of his own experience. His sole object was the ad- 
vance of knowledge ; and whether this was effected 
by himself or by others was to him a matter of total 
indifference. 

De Candolle had been visibly declining in health 
for some years before his end. The sudden death of 
Cuvier had impressed him with the apprehension 
that a similar fate might be impending; and that 
he himself might, in like manner, be cut off before 
he had accomplished the great works in which he 
was then engaged. He, in consequence, resolved to 
set aside all other occupations, and concentrate all 
his effortsin completing those more important designs. 
During the last year of his life he undertook, with 
the vain hope of improving his strength, a long jour- 
ney, in the course of which he attended the scientific 
meeting held at Turin, where, as might be expected, 
he met with the most flattering and cordial reception. 
His death took place on the 9th of September, 1841, 
in the 64th year of his age. 

Simon L'HvILiier, 
for many years Professor of Mathematics at Geneva, 
was born in that city on the 24th of April, 1750. 
The rapid progress which he made in his collegiate 
studies was viewed with so much interest by one of 
his relations, a minister of the reformed church of 
Geneva, that he bequeathed him a large portion of 
his fortune, on the express condition that he would 
embrace the clerical profession: but young l’Huillier, 
feeling no inclination to the studies which thig.con- 
dition would have imposed upon him, resisted the 
temptation, and preferred devoting himself to the 
pursuits of abstract science. The spirit of indepen- 
dence evinced by this sacrifice, together with the 
extraordinary aptitude he displayed for mathematical 
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uirements, excited the interest and conciliated 
the affection of another of his relations, the celebrated 
Le Sage, by whose instructions and counsels the 
most salutary influence was exercised over the studies 
of his pupil. Bertrand, who then occupied the chair | 
of Mathematics in the same college, was also one of 
those who discerned in I’Huillier the dawn of genius; 
and even at that early period he regarded him as 
destined to be his successor in that professorship. 
As l'Huillier advanced to manhood, it became ne- | 
cessary for him to engage in some active employ- | 
ment, in which he could turn to account his acade- 
mical attainments. He had the good fortune, at 
this critical time of his life, to be chosen tutor to 
Prince Czartorynski, with whom he remained for a 
period of thirteen or fourteen years; ever honoured | 
with the friendship and respect of all the members | 
of the Prince’s family. He dedicated to the father of 
his pupil his first work, which was published at 
Warsaw in 1782, under the title of De relatione | 
mutud capacitatis et terminorum figurarum, geometricée 
considerata ; seu de Maximis et Minimis pars prior 
elementaris, and in which he treats geometrically, 
and with singular elegance and vigour of demonstra- | 
tion, all the elementary problems relating to isoperi- | 
metric figures and solids. About the same time he 
presented to the Academy of Berlin a memoir, which | 
was afterwards published in its Transactions, on the | 
minima relating to the figure of the cells of bees, a 
subject which he appears, in that paper, to have ex- 
hausted. The prize proposed by the same Academy | 
in 1786, was adjudicated to him for a memoir, which | 
was since published under the title of Exposition | 
élémentaire des principes des calculs supérieurs. In | 
this masterly essay the differential calculus is derived | 
from a principle which D’Alembert had, in the first 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopédie,’ so happily illustrated, | 
and which is now so generally recognised as the basis | 
of that calculus; namely, the doctrine of limits. 

On his return to Geneva in 1789, I’Huillier pub- 
lished an opuscle, which acquired great celebrity, 
entitled ‘ La Polygonométrie ; ou de la mésure des | 
figures rectilignes et abrégé d’isopérimétrie élémentaire, | 
ou de la dépendance mutuelle des grandeurs et des 
limites des figures ;’ at the conclusion of which he 
gives a masterly summary of his former researches 
on elementary isoperimetry. In this work are given 
several formule of great generality, and which, at 
that time, were entirely new, and were calculated to 
facilitate the study of numerous relations arising 
from the perimeters and areas of polygons. About 
the same period, indeed, Mascheroni published for- 
mul very analogous to those of |’Huillier; but the 
latter afterwards succeeded in showing that he had 
arrived at the same results by original processes. 

During the tempestuous years of the revolution, 
l'Huillier sought in Germany the retirement so 
necessary to his pursuits ; and chose Tubingen as his 
residence. The fruit of his labour during this seclu- 
sion was a work almost wholly new, which appeared 
at Tubingen, in 1795, under the title * Principiorum 
calculi differentialis et integralis expositio elementaris.” 
He was invited, about this time, to the chair of the 
Higher Mathematics in the University of Leyden ; 
but his attachment to his native country was too 
deeply rooted to admit of hisaccepting this flattering 
offer; and eventually, in June of the same year, 
1795, he attained the object of his highest ambition, 
by receiving, after a successful public competition, 
the appointment of Professor of Mathematics in the 
Academy of Geneva. 

At a subsequent period he was associated with his 
friend and colleague Professor Prévost in the com- 
position of several memoirs on the calculation of 
probabilities, which appeared under their joint names 
in the memoirs of the Berlin Academy. The ques- 
tions treated of in these memoirs, although they do 
not reach the higher problems belonging to this de- 
partment of mathematics, are yet resolved by methods 
remarkable for their perspicuity and elegance. 
L’Huillier published, in 1804, his Elémens raisonnés 
@Algebre, publiés a Vusage des étudians ; in 2 vols. 
8vo., a work of considerable merit, as developing with 
clearness the true principles by which the under- 
standing advances from that which is known to that 
which is unknown. His last work, the Elémens 
d'Analyse Géométrique et Algébrique, appliquées a la 
recherche des lieux géométriques, in 4to., appeared in 


| as the most illustrious of the exiled Poles. 


| tific career; among these may be cited one of our 





the year 1809, It was dedicated to his former pupil, 


Prince Czartorynski, who was, at that time, minister 
of public instruction in the vast empire of Russia, 
but who has since become better known to Europe 


The declining health of !"Huillier obliged him at 
length to resign a professorship which he had held 
during five-and-twenty years, and the duties of which 
he had ever discharged with the most undeviating 
regularity, and the most scrupulous exactness. Even 
while suffering acutely from a painful attack of 
sciatica, he insisted on being carried to his class, lest 
any detriment should arise to his pupils from an in- 
terruption to his lectures. Many of these pupils have 
subsequently distinguished themselves in their scien- 


illustrious foreign members, Professor Sturm. For 
the simplicity of his manners and the strict integrity 
of his character, l*Huillier was no less remarkable 
than for the vigour and extent of his mathematical 
powers; by these qualities he was endeared to his 
friends, and esteemed and respected by all, during a 
life protracted beyond the ordinary duration. His 
death occurred on the 28th of March, 1840, when he 
had nearly completed his 90th year, with a constitu- 
tion, however, which had some time previously been 
shattered and broken down by the infirmities incident 
to so advanced an age. 
Fe.is Savart, 

a philosopher distinguished more especially for his | 
researches in the science of Acoustics, was born on 
the 30th of June, 1791, at Méziéres, the capital of 

the Department of the Ardennes, in France. He 

very early exhibited a decided turn for mechanical | 
invention, and his greatest delight was to contrive | 
and construct with his own hands musical instruments 
and apparatus illustrative of Natural Philosophy, a 
study of which he was passionately fond. His parents | 
had been connected with the school of engineers at 

Méziéres ; and several of his relations having been | 
distinguished as artists, he was himself educated with 
a view to the same destination. But the family | 
afterwards removing to Metz, the path which had at | 
first been marked out for him was abandoned, and he | 
prepared himself for another profession, by directing 
his whole attention to medicine. In course of time 
he obtained the appointment of Assistant Surgeon in 
the Military Hospital. Not satisfied with this pro- 
bation, he, in 1814, repaired to Strasburg for the 
purpose of prosecuting his medical studies in the 
Military Hospital of that town ; and he subsequently, 
in 1816, took a degree in medicine in the University. 
He then returned to his paternal roof at Metz, with 
the intention of settling, and of applying himself 
diligently to the practice of his profession. But on 





| being restored to the scene of his youthful occupa- | 


tions, the renewed sight of those philosophical instru- | 


ments to which so many delightful associations were 
attached, rekindled in full force the innate predilec- | 
tion for the physical sciences, which, during so long 
an interval, had lain dormant in his breast. The | 
charms of science, arrayed in her most attractive 
colours, glittered before his imagination, and were 
contrasted, in his ardent mind, with the cares, the toils, 
and the anxieties of the profession in which he was 
embarking. He yielded to the powerful fascination, 
and disregarding all considerations of prudence, took 
the irrevocable step of abandoning the prospects 
which were opening in a career to which his youth 
had been devoted, and by which alone it had, till 
then, been his ambition to earn fortune, reputation 
and independence. Confiding in his knowledge of 
Acoustics, which was ever his favourite study, and in 
which he conceived he had made discoveries, he 
quitted his provincial domicile and repaired to the 
metropolis, as to the mart where his acquisitions 
would be best valued. He arrived in Paris with but 
scanty means of immediate support, without a friend, 
and unprovided with a single letter of recommenda- 
tion. But Fortune took him by the hand, and 
favoured his first endeavour to obtain notice. He 
presented himself to Biot, and communicated to him 
his views, and the results of hisresearches in Acoustics. 
He met with the kindest reception from that phi- 
losopher, who had himself been occupied with similar 
inquiries, and was well qualified to appreciate the 
merits of Savart. Biot was ever after his friend and 
patron, and it was chiefly through his influence that 
Savart was, in the year 1820, appointed Professor of 





Natural Philosophy in one of the Institutions at 


Paris ; an office which he continued to hold till the 
year 1827, when he was nominated a Member of the 
Academy of Sciences. Soon after this, he was as- 
sociated with Thénard, as Conservator of the Cabinet 
of Physics of the College of France. Thus raised to 
a state of independence, he hid full leisure to devote 
himself to the science he had ever particularly 
cherished, and of which his labours have greatly ex- 
tended the boundaries. His admirable researches on 
the laws of the vibrations of solid bodies of different 
forms and kinds, and in particular, of cords, of mem- 
branes, of rods, whether straight, or bent, or of an 
annular shape ; of flat discs, and of solids of revolu- 
tion, both solid and hollow, have furnished results of 
great value and importance. His investigation of 
the structure and functions of the several parts of the 
vocal organs, and his theory of the voice, both in 
man and in the lower animals, show great originality 
of research, and have thrown considerable light on a 
very difficult department of Physiology. 

Savart was elected, in the year 1839, a Foreign 
member of the Royal Society, an honour which his 
unconquerable prejudice against the English, and 
everything emanating from England, prevented his 
ever acknowledging. His premature death, on the 
16th of March, 1840, has, unfortunately for science, 
arrested the brilliant career of discovery, which he 
was pursuing with so much ardour and success, and 
will, it is to be feared, deprive the world of the fruits 


| of many of his unfinished labours. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 1.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair. 
—Three communications were read :— 

1. A Report, by Consul T. Carew-Hunt, on the 
destruction of the town of Praya de Victoria, in the 
island of Terceira, on the 15th of June 1841. Com- 
municated by order of the Earl of Aberdeen. The 
town of Praya was situated at the east end of Ter- 
ceira, and contained 562 houses. It had been pre- 
viously destroyed by an earthquake in 1614, which 
also damaged, to a considerable extent, Angra, the 
capital of the island. Between that period and the 
present year, no injury had been sustained, although 
several earthquakes had been felt. At 4 o'clock, 
P.M., and at 25 minutes past 5, on the 12th of last 
June, violent shocks were experienced at Praya, and 
others were felt at short intervals, during the whole 
of the 13th. At4 p.m. on the 14th, an undulation 
of the ground was perceived; and all the buildings 
which had been weakened by the previous earth- 
quakes, were thrown down. With the exception of 
some slight shocks, the island was undisturbed during 
the remainder of that day; but at 3 a.m. on the 
15th, violent tremblings, accompanied by horizontal 
movements, commenced, and were repeated at inter- 
vals of ten minutes, until half past 3 o'clock, when 
a strong vibratory motion destroyed every building 
which had escaped, also several churches and houses 
in the adjacent villages, as well as many public edi- 
fices in other parts of the island. The ground 
remained comparatively at rest till forty minutes 
past 2 a.m. on the 16th, when another violent shock 
was experienced. Since that period no further 
damage has been done, but the island did not resume 
a permanently quiescent state till the 26th of June. 
During the whole of these calamitous visitations the 
effects were felt most violently at Praya, and Mr. 
Carew-Hunt infers, from the shocks having been less 
and less severe as they ranged westward, from the 
minor ones not having been observed at the islands 
of St. George and Graciosa, situated to the west of 
Terceira, from only those which destroyed the town 
of Praya having been noticed at the capitals of 
Pico and St. Michael's to the south-west and south- 
east of Terceira, and from the shocks having been 
preceded by noises which appeared to come from 
the eastward, that the centre of action was situated 
in that direction, at no great distance from Praya ; 
and he further infers, from the shocks:which accom- 
panied submarine explosions between St. Michael's 
and Terceira, and the throwing up of the volcanic 
island of Sabrina in 1811, that the earthquakes of 
last June were attended by submarine volcanic 
eruptions; and lastly, on account of this belief, he 
cautions the masters of vessels to keep a watchful 
look-out for shoal water on approaching Terceira 
from the eastward. 

2. Some Geological Remarks made during a Jour- 
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ney from Delhi, through the Himalaya Mountains 
to the frontier of Little Thibet, by the Rev. Robert 
Everest.—The route of the author, after leaving 
Delhi, lay through Seharunpore, the Keeree pass in 
the Sevalik hills, and thence over a tract of country 
ranging nearly north by west to Rampore, in the 
valley of the Sutluj: it afterwards followed the 
course of that valley to the junction of the Leo river, 
and terminated near the Kealkghur Fort, on the 
frontier of Little Thibet. Delhi is situated at the 
northern extremity of a vast quartzose sandstone 
formation, in which no organic remains have yet 
been found. From Delhi to the Sevalik hills, a 
distance of more than a hundred miles, the surface 
of the country consists of an alluvial soil, similar to 
that which is now brought down by the Jumna, and 
is composed of the detritus of granitic and other 
ancient rocks; it contains also nodules of kunkar. 
The tertiary strata of the Sevalik hills are noticed 
by Mr. Everest, only because the mammalian re- 
mains found in them by Captain Cautley and Dr. 
Falconer (see Atheneum, No. 437) do not include 
any portion of the wild elephant which now abounds 
in that region. From the Sevalik range, the travel- 
ler looks across the valley of the Dhoon, a distance 
of fifteen miles, to the chain of the Himalayas, which 
rises before him like a black wail. 
that ridge dip at a high angle to the north-east, and 
consist of hard and soft clay-slates, which alternate 
with dark-coloured limestone and highly indurated 


quartzose sandstone, and are intersected by veins of 


greenstone. No organic remains have been found 
in these deposits. The road which descends from 
Mussoori, situated in the Himalayas, to the Jumna, 
traverses a similar series of rocks with the addition 
of strata of greywacke or clay-slate, containing an- 
gular fragments. On the opposite side of the river, 
argillaceous slates again occur, and pass into quart- 
zose and talc schists, the prevailing cip being to the 
north-east, but the angle of inclination varying 
greatly. Thence to the heights of Deobun, the 
most lofty point between the Jumna and the Tonse, 
the strata alter little in character, except that the 
last 2,000 feet of ascent consist of a rugged, dark 
limestone, similar to that of Mussoori. The descent 
towards the Tonse presents slate rocks, intersected 
by greenstone, the dip continuing to be between 
north and east; and at the village of Kundah the 
limestone reappears. In the bed of the Tonse and 
its tributary, the Paber, Mr. Everest noticed numer- 
ous boulders of gneiss, and he states that they ex- 
tended upwards to the height of 200 feet. The 
slate of which the right bank consists frequently 
encloses nodules and layers of quartz, also, though 
rarely, of felspar, assuming the characters of an 
imperfect gneiss. With reference to this change, 
the author states, that in proceeding up the Paber, 
towards the snowy regions, the strata become more 


and more crystalline, and present alternations of 


gneiss, tale slate, quartzose slate, and mica slate. 
Similar passages from earthy to crystalline rocks 
were also noticed by him in journeys to the sources 
of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
of the Paber at Rooroo, Mr. Everest proceeded across 
the mountains to the Jumna, by a pass which does 


slate, with a gradually increasing angle of dip, ex- 
tends from the Pahber to the crest of the pass, and 


thence half way down the descent to the Sutluj, | 


where strata of black limestone and black soft glim- 
mering slate are exposed. 
the Nuggur with the Sutluj, the author noticed 
strata of crystalline white quartzose slate, traversed 
amass of greenstone, which, in one part of its course, 
assumed the character of a bed, but at the extremities 
intersected the strata at right angles. Two miles 


above Rampore, both sides of the valley of the | 


Sutluj consist of quartzose slate, alternating with 
chlorite and talc slates, and, proceeding onward, the 
quartzose slate alternates with clay slate, and still 
further, tale slate is interstratified with greenstone 
or hornblende rock. Before reaching Seram, gneiss 
appears,‘and extends to Tranda and Nasher, with 
occasionally intervening masses of granite, the dip 
of the strata being exceedingly confused and variable. 
Near the bridge at Nasher occurs a large grained 
white granite, with tourmaline, similar to that near 
the sources of the Ganges, and on the opposite side 
of the river are precipices of slate, traversed by veins 


The strata of 


Quitting the course | 


Near the confluence of | 


by | 


and layers of granite. This white granite and mica 
slate and gneiss, intersected by granite veins, extend 


to Akhbah, but at that village is a promontory of 


clay-slate and dark flinty slate, the strata of which 
dip towards the north. Beyond this point the 
Sutluj bends northward, and on both sides the river 
the outlines of the rock are considerably softened, 
the composition of the strata being evidently perish- 
able clay-slate; but beyond, at a distance of some 
miles, the granite, mica slate, and gneiss may be 
detected by their rugged outline and great height. 


This clay-slate, Mr. Everest states, is not of later | 
origin than the granite, and its associated rocks, | 
because it is often penetrated by dykes of granite, | 


which may be traced to the great masses of that 
formation. From Lipi, which is situated a few 
miles from Akhbah, the traveller passes over pre- 
cipices formed of various slate rocks, interstratified 
occasionally with greenstone. On leaving Khanum, 
slates with an earthy fracture and sometimes car- 


bonaceous aspect are displayed, and are succeeded | 


by highly consolidated sandstone, beyond which 
occur masses of blackish compact limestone. Quit- 


ting Seenam, the author proceeded to ascend the | 


Hungnung pass, stated to be 14,837 feet above the sea. 
Beyond the village, little could be seen, on account 


were occasionally visible, forming the crest of the 
hill. The view northward exhibited bare rocks as 


far as the eye could reach, but from the softness of | 
their outline, Mr. Everest inferred that they con- 
Rugged | 


sisted of secondary or tertiary formations. 
ridges of primary rocks cross this dreary expanse in 
the manner of dykes. Beyond the village of Hango, 


beds of compact limestone, alternating with earthy | 


and carbonaceous shales, are exposed, and extend 
to the heights above Leo, where the earthy shales 


are traversed with veins and layers of granite, and | 
are converted near the point of contact, into mica | 


The descent to the village is nearly 2,000 


slate. 


veins and masses increase, and the associated strata 


grow more and more crystalline or metamorphic, | 


until near the river only mica slate, gneiss, quartzose 
slate, and granular limestone are visible. Beyond 
Leo, the road ascends over granite and dark mica 
slate, surmounted by earthy strata. The opposite 
side of the river presents a section several thousand 
feet thick of strata intersected by a net-work of 
granite veins, and crossed by black stains derived 
from the carbonaceous layers. On opening the 


hollow in which the village of Chango is situated, | 
This point was the | 


earthy strata again appeared. 
boundary of Mr. Everest’s journey, for he was not 
allowed to pass the frontier and examine the locality 
where the ammonites are found. He however infers, 
from what the natives told him, that they abound in 


black compact limestone, and earthy carbonaceous | 


shales similar to those noticed by him during his 
tour; and he adds, that Captain Hutton has since 
succeeded in finding ammonites within the frontier. 
In the course of the memoir, Mr. Everest states that 
he saw monkeys feeding on the seeds of the fir-cones 
during the winter months, at the height of 8,000 feet 


| above the sea, and when the ground was deeply 
not attain a greater elevation than 8,000 feet. Mica | 


covered with snow. 

The report on the third paper is postponed till 
next week. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 13.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—1l. A letter was read from Capt. 
Washington, R.N., confirming the melancholy news 
of the death of Dr. Frederick Forbes, of the Bombay 
Medical Establishment, on or about the 11th August 
last.—* Dr. Forbes,” says the letter, “arrived at 
Loukh in the end of June, and, sending his baggage 


to Kandahar, proceeded into Seistan, in order to 
examine the antiquities, &c. of that province. 


Ile 
had made the circuit of the lake, and was on the 
northern border of the province on his return to 
Loukh, when he and his attendant were both barba- 
rously murdered by Ibrahim Khan, Beloochee, as 
reported by Major Rawlinson, Political Agent at 
Kandahar, to whom authentic particulars regarding 
the manner of hisdeath were unknown. Dr. Forbes, 
it will be remembered, was the first Englishman to 
visit the Sinjar Hills in Mesopotamia, an account of 
which and their inhabitants, the Yézidis, was pub- 


| one to two feet deep. 





lished in Vol. IX. of the London Geographical Jour. 
nal. During his stay in Edinburgh, in 1839, he 


| studied for the express purpose of exploring, pro, 
| vided himself with some of the best instruments, and 


made himself well qualified to travel with ad vantage, 
J 


| and the Society has to deplore in him, the loss of gy 


intelligent observer, and of an amiable and estimable 
man.” 

A paper was read from Dr. Beke, dated Ank 
June 12. Dr. Beke and Mr. Krapf, accompanied byan 
Afero (one of a body of 4006 men, whose duty it is tp 
wait upon foreigners arriving in the kingdom) ang 
six servants, left Ankober on the 26th of April for 
the province of Gédem, never before visited, says 
Dr. Beke, by any European. Descending the moug 
tains on which Ankober is situated, the party crogued 
the grassy meadow and river of Makhal Wans, thea 
the precipitous ridge which separates this from the 
river Mankek, leaving on the left, a village of the 
same name, and Mount Emémret, which is the 
highest point of the range running northward from 
Ankober. ‘The Mankek was next crossed, then the 
Masal and the Sanballet. The next day the road 
was mountainous and bad ; the party crossed a smal] 
stream forming a waterfall of 200 feet, and reached 


| the village of Aliu Amba, inhabited by Moslems, and 
of the snow, but strata of reddish compact limestone | 


having large plantations of capsicums, of which 
great consumption is made in Abyssynia. The river™ 
Arémba and Dandji were next crossed in succession, 
the former ten feet, and the latter twenty feet wide, 
and after passing through some extensive fields of 
cotton, the travellers reached the village of Korugtisea, 
the residence of the Moslem Governor Mohammed 
Sheikh. This village is at the mountain Korema 
met. The two rivers just mentioned, and another, 
the Shonkorjee, farther to the north, unite to form 
the Awadi, which flows to the Hawash: the Dandji 
is impassable in the rainy season. Passing next over 
ploughed lands through a rich fertile valley and 


along lanes of honeysuckle and jasmines, they came 
feet, and as lower levels are attained, the granite | 


to the Shonkorjee river, at a point where it is joined 
by three other streams. The bed of the Shonkorjee 
is very broad, and the water runs along it divided 
into a number of small streams, “ but we had scarcely 
passed it, (says Dr. Beke,) when a heavy shower 


| coming on, the bed was instantly filled by am 


impetuous and impassable flood.” Ascending next 


| along the river Endolie, a muddy and frightfully 


rapid tributary of the Shonkorjee, they came to the 
Church of St. Mary, where they did not remain, but 
continued their route till they reached the high land 
forming the water-shed of the Awadi and Robi rivers, 
The country now became beautiful; consisting of 


| fertile meadows and fields of corn ; trees studding the 


whole, and hedges dividing it: in fact, it was almost 
an English prospect, only the hedges here are all 
jasmines, roses, and honeysuckles in full bloom, 
Through this beautiful region, they passed on to Ane 
thiskia. Here, the people taking them for merchants, 
asked if they had any slaves to sell. Proceeding on 
their journey, and passing two small brooks which 
formed the river Adilek, they reached Abomsa, leaving 
which, they descended past the village Araébo Amba, 
and reached the residence of the Governor of Makh- 
fad. This is the Marfood of the maps. Quitting 
Makhfud, they bent their course towards the Robi, 
The first part of the road was a steep descent; it then 
continued straight across a rich cultivated valley or 
plain, which gradually became more barren, till near 
the Robi it was a mere waste. They crossed the 
Robi, which is here about fifteen feet wide, and from 
The channel, however, is @ 
broad flat valley,in which the stream winds E.N.E 
After leaving the Robi, they came to a spot said to 
be infested with robbers; but this, says Dr. Beke, is 
an exaggeration: the fact being, that although the 
Government of Shoa has its faults, a great blessing of 
it is, that throughout a greater part of the dominions 
of the Negis, a single traveller may pass unarmed, 
with the most perfect security. The party next 
crossed a large wady, and passing a spot on their 
right, where the Negis is said to have his principal 
treasures, came to the water-shed between the Robiand 
the Sauor, from which they descended and crossed 
the valley of the latter river. The bed of the Sauor 8 
very wide, and is divided into several channels ; the 
principal one being about ten feet wide, and one foot 
deep, and tolerably rapid. Having crossed this river, 
and then the Ashmat, of about the same size as the 
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ipcipal stream of the Sauor, they came to the 
La pamage cog which they glso crossed, and 
eded over the plain towards Félamba. From 
se, they went to visit some hot springs in the 
ighbourhood, and in their way, passed some cot- 
fields, of the produce of which, Dr. Beke has 
: home specimens. In this excursion, they again 
Upinessed the sudden swelling of the rivers after rain. 
7 7 two hot springs of St. Abbo, and of the Holy 
“Firgin, the former is used as a douche bath, and the 
Sister, forming a pool, as an immersion bath ; the water 
‘af both is so hot, as hardly to be borne at the first 
gment, and may therefore be about 100°. Leaving 
Félamba, they would have enjoyed an extensive view 
the Galla and Adel country, had the weather been 
“deer. To the left of the road lay mountains, round 
hich they kept winding, and between which the 
eys formed almost perfectly funnel-shaped de- 
sions. Having arrived at Kok-Farra, the resi- 
mce of the Governor of Gédem, they found 
had gone to the Church of St. George, but 
ving received notice from the Negitis of their com- 
g, they were received as though he had been at 
pme. 
ok-Farra, is the last seat of Shoa government, 
gh the northern boundary of the kingdom is the 
iver Berkena, one day’s journey north of Ephrata. 


t 
/ 
£ 


he province of Gédem is to the east and south of 


“Kok-Farra, and is in great part occupied by Gallas 
ibutary to the Negiis. Dr. Beke says, although he 
taken his sextant with him, in order to ascertain 
ithe latitude of the various stations on the road, the 
‘weather never allowed him to do so. The Governor 
ief Gédem proposed to the party the elephant hunt, 
‘which was the ostensible purpose of the expedition ; 
sand although Mr. Krapf declined it from indisposi- 
tion, the Governor told them as he had orders from 
the Negds to accompany them into the wilderness, 
accompany them he must, and would. Orders were 
accordingly given, and the party went, accompanied 
by a considerable escort, whose shouts drove the 
‘elephants away, so that the party returned without 
geing any. The Governor, however, insisted on 
another attempt. Two elephants were seen, but 
&@t too great a distance for a shot. On returning to 
Kok-Farra, fromthe hunting-ground, the party passed 
@ large town belonging to the Queen Dowager, 
who has very considerable possessions in various 
rts of the kingdom. After taking leave of the 
tans they passed the market town of Hangah, 
and continued their route over swampy ground, and, 
crossing the head waters of the Gashabakindi, arrived 
at Sebcha, in the district of Kaot. Here Dr. Beke 
had an observation, by which the latitude was found 
to be 10° 11’ N., which he thinks tolerably correct. 
Leaving Sebcha, the party proceeded on their route, 
and reached the water-shed between the Abai and 
the Hawash, which was a swampy moor, with low 
mountain peaks on either side. Dr. Beke judged it, 
both from temperature and vegetation, to be higher 
than Ankober. They now crossed the MOfer, flow- 
ing S.W. to the Abai, and, in half an hour more, those 
of the Gashabakindi, flowing to the Hawash, and, a 
quarter of an hour after, came to a stream joining the 
Méfer. The next stream they came to was the river 
Gift, flowing S.E. to the Abai; this they left to the 
right, and came to another stream flowing in the 
same direction. Continuing their route over swampy 
ground, they emerged on the eastern side of the 
Tange, and arrived at the source of the Sauor, after 
which they reached a beautiful and thickly-peopled 
valley forming a portion of the basin of the Robi, 
whence they proceeded to the village of Tabor. 
Leaving Tabor they came to the Workwasha river, 
flowing to the Abai. They were informed that a lake 
called Alo Bahr lay off in the direction N. 35° W.— 
eed the same laid down in Arrowsmith’s map. 
hey then passed the heads of different small streams, 
and leaving the pass of Tormabar on their left, bear- 
ing S. 60° E., gained the high road to Angolalla and 
Ankober, proceeding along ‘which they came to the 
river Gur, whose valley is fine arable land. They 
next crossed the Imbelaber and Djibwasha rivers, 
the latter just at the junction of the streams by which 
it is formed, and came to a village dedicated to St. 
George. Leaving this, they descended rapidly to the 
Gudoberat, which they crossed, and then passed an 
enclosure, which looked like some ecclesiastical 
edifice, and which proved to be one—probably the 





Ephrata, one day’s journey to the north of 








Monastery of St. George of the map. The travellers 
pushed on to the village of Lagaita, where, Dr. Beke 
being unwell, they put up for the night. The next 
morning they left, Mr. Krapf going on before, and 
leaving Dr. Beke to follow at a gentler pace with the 
servants. The stream Gunagfnit was next crossed, 
at the confluence of which with another stream 
stands a town of the same name. The road was now 
a succession of ascents and descents, but generally 
rising; it was followed, and its highest point reached, 
which is the water-shed in this direction between the 
Abai and the Hawash. Dr. Beke then descended 
Mount Chakka. The road soon became precipitous 
and bad, and Dr. Beke was obliged to dismount and 
descend on foot in the best manner he could, sup- 
ported by two men. Having reached theriver Airra, he 
remounted his mule and crossed the stream, and came 
to the Chakka market-place, when, he says, his eyes 
were greeted with the sight of Ankober, and in half an 
hour afterwards he was at home. This little excursion, 
says Dr. Beke, has been attended with the advantage 
of determining the position of the water-shed between 
the rivers flowing westward to the Abai, and south- 
ward to the Hawash ; and as the longitude of the 


| water-shed in this direction corresponds nearly with 


that of the water-shed in Northern Abyssinia, it may 
perhaps not be unreasonable to infer that they are 
both formed by a continuation of the same central 
high land. I may add, that, as far as Mr. Krapf was 
able to ascertain, Lake Yuai does not give rise to any 


| rivers flowing southward ; whether its waters join those 


of the Hawash, as shown in the old maps, is not cer- 
tain, but, at all events, it appears that the distance 
from the 
able. Dr. Beke concludes by observing that in Abys- 
sinia the name Abai is alone known ; and he trusts, 
he says, that in all future maps sanctioned by the 
Geographical Society, that name will appear instead 
of the Nile, which only serves to perpetuate error. 


3. A report from Mr. John Orr to Governor La | 


Trobe, was next read.—The party sailed in the 


barque Singapore from Melbourne on the 6th of 


February, and arrived on the 13th at Corner Inlet, 
which they examined in detail, as also the channel 
communicating with.it, which had been taken by 
Capt. Lewis for an inland sea. Into this channel a 
river ten yards wide empties itself, to which they gave 
the name of “Terra.” Proceeding eastward, they 
found another river, about twenty yards wide, which 
thew christened “ Albert.” The mouth of this river is 


desc:ribed as a beautiful spot,and capital site for atown. | 


The party being desirous of travelling overland, the 
Singapore returned to Melbourne, after lying five 
weeks in Corner Inlet. From the river Terra the 
travellers proceeded in a N.E. direction. On the 
25th they reached an eminence, whence they had a 
fine view of the vast and fertile plains of Gipps’ Land. 
Frorn hence they descended to the La Trobe, whose 
course is not S.W., as laid down by Count Striletsky, 
but due E. Continuing their course eastward, they 
crossed successively the Maconochie and the Barney 
Rivers, and came to Dunlop River. These three rivers 
do not, as was at first supposed, “empty themselves 
directly into the sea, but unite with the La Trobe, 
and 
describe as being twenty miles long from E. to W., 
and six miles broad. The Perry River also disem- 
bogues into this lake, which was called “ Wellington.” 
On the 30th the party began their return towards 
Melbourne, and, in the course of this route, crossed 


| some of the higher tributaries of the La Trobe, where 
| the journey was difficult, and the party obliged to 
| cut their way for more than thirty miles through a 


dense scrub. The country traversed (Gipps’ Land) | 
is described generally as well watered, and the banks 
of the rivers as abounding in the finest timber, while 
the intermediate land is gently undulating or quite 
level plains of rich alluvial soil. Throughout the 
whole, scarcely a rock was visible. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Dec. 4.—-The Right Hon. the Earl of Munster, 


President, in the chair—H.R.H. Prince John of 


Saxony, and Count Castiglioni, of Milan, were elected 
Honorary Members; the Rev. J. W. Berry was 
elected a Resident Member, and Signor G. Michel- 
otti of Turin, and J. Ardall, Esq., of Calcutta, were 
elected Corresponding Members. 

A paper by Col. Burney, on the Statistics of the 





lake to the river cannot be very consider- | 


| reigning, 


| tions by way of eliciting the truth. 


fall together intoa large inland lake, which they | 


Translation of the Dabistan, and M. 
| to be very nearly ready. 
| Signor Gayangos’s History 


| lation of Ibn Khaldfin’s Prolegomena. 
| imously accepted. 





| but, for many “weighty reasons,” 


Burmese Empire, was read, This paper owed its 
chief interest to the satisfactory manner in which it 
proved that former estimates of the population of 
that country were, in general, grossly exaggerated. 
The first census known to have been made by the 
Burmese government was in 1783; and the last in 
1826. The results of these two enumerations have 
been invariably used in levying taxes, and in recruit- 
ing the army. The records have never been made 
public, but are kept with great secresy at Ava, in the 
archives of the empire, to which very few persons 
have access. Col. Burney, during his residence there, 
found means, after many attempts, to induce some of 
those few persons, who were connected with what we 
may name the Record Office, to bring him, at inter- 
vals, copies of some portions of these curious docu- 
ments, until he gradually obtained a complete body 
of information on the subject ; and this information 
he has given in the paper read.—It must be remarked, 
that the Burmese census was only that of houses, not 
of persons; and that the conclusions arrived at by 
Col. Burney, are founded on the supposition that 
seven persons, on an average, dwell in each house. 
This is the Burmese estimate, which Col. Burney is 
disposed to think somewhat too high in its actual 
amount ; but as he found, in a number of cases, that 
two, or even three houses, were run up under one 
roof, in order to lower the amount of tax levied on 
them, which is at so much per house, and not per 
head ; and that in these cases, the two or three houses 
are counted as one, he is inclined to admit the esti- 
mate as an average.—The computation of 1783 gave 
the population at 4,209,240, and that of 1826, 
4,230,568,_-a very small increase for so long a 
period ; which the Colonel attributed, partly to the 
war with our Government, concluded just before 
the taking of the second census, and partly to the 
wars with Siam and the Zenmay Shans, and the many 
insurrrections and emigrations that have taken place 
during the interval between the two enumerations, 
The Colonel is disposed to rely most on the earlier 
census, in consequence of the peculiar precautions 
taken, and the known severity of the monarch then 
who put some enumerators to death for 
making false returns, and banished many. Spies and 
secret agents were also, in all suspected cases, de- 
tached, to make separate and independent enumera- 
The government, 
in general, has another mode of getting at facts: it is 
done by setting the parties out of power, against those 
who have taken office. The former keep on the 
watch against the malversations of their successors, 
by a tacit understanding, that any discovery of such 
will ensure their return to the office, which will be- 
come vacant in consequence. The paper concluded 
by giving quotations on the same subject from Symes, 


| Crawford, Cox, and Canning. 


OrrentaL Transtation Funp.—Dec. 4.—The 
Committee held its first meeting for the session. The 
first volume of Dr. Sprenger’s Translation of Masudi’s 
* Meadows of Gold and Mines of Silver,’ was laid 
upon the table, and ordered to be published. The 
remainder of the work was declared to be nearly 
complete. Baron de Slane’s Translation of Ibn 
Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, Capt. Troyer’s - 
Quatremére’s 
second volume of Makrizi’s Egypt, were announced 
Some sheets of M. Dubeux’s 
Translation of Tabari, and of the second volume of 
of the Mohammedan 
Dynasties in Spain, were laid on the table. A 
letter was read from Dr. Sprenger, offering a trans- 
It was unan- 
The Earl of Munster made a 
report on the present state of Oriental Literature in ' 
France, Germany, and Italy, derived from personal 
observation during his recent continental tour. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 9.—Hudson Gurney, Esq. in the chair—A_ 
paper by Mr. Cole was read, on the subject of the 
Regalia made for the Coronation of Charles the 
Second, and which now forms a part of the Crown 
jewels.—The coronation of Charles II. was appointed 
to be solemnized on the 7th of February 1660-1, 
it was deferred 
| to the 23rd of April following. One of the “weighty 
reasons” may have been the want of regalia for the! 
occasion, for we learn from a manuscript of that 
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period, entitled ‘ The Preparations for His Majesty's 
Coronation, collected by Sir Edward Walker, Knight, 
Garter King-at- Arms,’ that because through the rapine 
of the then late “ unhappy times” all the royal orna- 
ments and regalia theretofore preserved from age to 
age in the treasury of the church at Westminster, 
had been taken away, sold and destroyed, the com- 
mittee (appointed to order the ceremony) met divers 
times, not only to direct the remaking of such royal 
ornaments and regalia, but even to settle the form 
and fashion of each particular, all of which did then 
retain the old names and fashions, although they had 
been newly made and prepared by orders given to 
the Earl of Sandwich, Master of the Great Wardrobe, 
and Sir Gilbert Talbot, Knight, Master of the Jewel- 
house ; whereupon the Master of the Jewel-house 
had an order to provide two imperial crowns set with 
precious stones: the one to be called St. Edward's 
crown, wherewith the king was to be crowned ; and 
the other to be put on after his coronation, before his 
Majesty’s return to Westminster Hall. Also an orb 
of gold, with a cross, set with precious stones; a 
seeptre with a cross, set with precious stones, called 
St. Edward’s; a sceptre, with a dove, set with pre- 
cious stones; a long sceptre, or staff of gold, with a 
cross upon the top and a pike at the foot, of steel, 
called St. Edward's staff; a ring with a ruby, a pair 
of gold spurs, a chalice and patera of gold, an ampulla 
for the oil, and a spoon and two ingots of gold, the 
one a pound, the other a mark, for the King’s two 
offerings. And the Master of the Great Wardrobe 
had orders “to provide the ornaments, to be called 
St. Edward's, wherein the King was to be crowned: 


and among other things the armilla of the fashion of | 


a stole, made of the cloth of gold to be put about the 
neck, and fastened above and beneath the elbows 
with silk ribands.” By documents subsequently re- 
ferred to, it appeared that the new regalia were made 
by Sir Robert Vyner, the King’s goldsmith; and 
Mr. Cole produced an official copy ofa treasury order, 
dated the 20th of June, 1662, for payment to Vyner 
of 21,9782. 9s. 1ld.; and an original receipt, 
dated the Ist of July, 1662, given by Vyner for 


5,5001., part of the 21,978/. 9s. 11d., “due and pay- | § 


able, to him for two crownes, two sceptres , and aglohe 
of gold sett with diamonds, rubyes, saphires, emeralds, 
and pearls ; St. Edwardes staffe, the armilla, ampull, 
and other the regalia, all of gold provided by him for 
His Majesty's coronation ; and for a crowne, mace, 
chayne, and badge for Garter King-at-Armes ; 17 
collars, 17 Georges, and 5 garters of the Order of St. 
George, and 75 badges of the Order of the Bath, all 
of gold; divers parcels of guilt plate given to the 
peeres and others, for new years guifts, and at chris- 
tenings, 18 large maces, and divers other parcells of 
guilt and white plate. All which, together with some 
necessaries for His Majesty’s jewel-house, amounting 
to the sum of 21,978/. 9s. 1ld., are acknowledged 
under the hand of Sir Gilbert Talbot, Knight, Mas- 
ter of his Majesty's Jewell-howse, to have been de- 


livered in by the said Robert Vyner, and accordingly | 


received for His Majesty’s service.” 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Dec. 6.—P. Hardwick, Esq. R.A., in the chair.— 
Mr. Hardwick opened the session by congratulating 
the members on the increasing interest shown in the 
proceedings of the Institute, and especially on the 
honour conferred on the Institute by His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Albert, having graciously consented 
to become its patron, and on the arrangements which 
had been effected between the Committees of the In- 
stitute and of the Architectural Society, for a union 
of those bodies. —The Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Donaldson, read letters from Sig. Clementi Folchi, of 
Rome, and Sig. Raffaele Politi, of Girgenti, acknow- 
ledging the honour conferred upon them by their being 
elected Honorary and Corresponding Members. 

A description was then read of the Great Pavilion 
erected at Liverpool, July 1841, for the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, by J. W. Wild. The plan 
of this building was a polygon of four equal sides, and 
171 feet in diameter. The space included in this 
figure gave accommodation for 2,850 people to dine, 
and included committee-rooms, &c., and was erected 
for the sum of 1,115/. -The immense roof was sup- 
ported upon the outer wall, and upon 24 columns 
ithin the building, placed in two circles, or ranges 


of the seats followed the outer wall, and, rising one 
above the other in successive steps, the whole effect 
and ‘arrangement is that of an ancient circus or 
theatre ; the disposition of the columns and roofs, the 


the construction, were symmetrical with the distribu- 
tion of the seats. Every part was explained in de- 
tail, referring to drawings and a model. 





Horticutturat Socrety.—Dec. 7.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq. in the chair.—Earl Fortescue was 
elected. Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 
Bart., exhibited a handsome specimen of Luculia 
gratissima, every branch of which was terminated 
by a large head of fragrant pink blossoms; with 
this, there was a plant of Chorozema cordatum 
elegantly trained round four sticks; two beau- 
tiful grafted plants of Epiphyllum truncatum ; a spe- 
cimen of Plumbago rosea; plants of Epacris varia- 
bilis, Correa longifiora, and Erica humilis ; and cut 
flowers of the Leonotis Leonurus. For the three first- 
mentioned specimens, a Banksian medal wasawarded. 
From Mrs, Lawrence, were specimens of Zygopetalum 
intermedium and crinitum, the former being unusually 
large, and having many fine spikes of flowers in high 
perfection ; anda Vanda Roxburghii unicolor, a pretty 
variety with olive-brown flowers, for which a Bank- 
sian medal was awarded. Messrs. Lucombe and Pince 
exhibited a specimen of Correa longiflora, for which 
a certificate was given: this variety is described as 
being better habited, more profuse in flowering, as 
having longer flowers, and continuing to blossom for 
a greater length of time, than the other hybrids ; the 
specimen exhibited was large, and covered with dull 
| crimson tubes. Mr. Dean, gardener to J. Bateman, 

Esq., sent cut flowers of several fine Orchidacez, 

among which was a new species of Barkeria, named 

Lindleyana ; the flowers are of a beautiful purple 
colour, and borne near the top of an elegant stem: 
| in the present specimen, there were not above six or 
seven flowers, but in the native specimens from Gua- 
| temala a much greater number are borne on one 
stem : a Banksian medal was awarded. Mr. C. Judd, 
ardener to G. Knott, Esq., sent a box of cut flowers 
of Epiphyllum truncatum, for which a certificate was 
awarded. From H. Kenney, gardener to Viscount 
Maynard, was 2 collection of thirty-two varieties of 
apples, for which a certificate was awarded. Mr. 
Ross, gardener at Penrhyn Castle, exhibited a very 
handsome Queen Pine Apple, weighing 3lb. 90z., for 
which a Banksian medal was awarded. Mr. T, 
Hatch, gardener to P. J. Miles, Esq., Bristol, sent 
three Montserrat Pines weighing 3lb. 80z., 3lb. 70z., 
and 3lb. 5oz.; and an Enville weighing 4/b.; a 
Banksian medal was given for the three Montserrats. 
Mr. Bissett, gardener to T. Williams, Esq., Cobham, 
exhibited a remarkable Enville Pine, weighing 7 4lb. : 
had the upper part been swelled, it would have been 
a noble fruit. With this, was a well-grown Black 
Jamaica, weighing 4b. 1loz.: for these a Knightian 
medal was awarded. Mr. Cockburn, gardener to 
| Earl Mansfield, sent a basket of fine roots of Ovalis 
Deppei. Mr, Cockburn stated, that he found them 





arrangement of the light, and the different parts of 





accompanied ‘by a note upon the larva of Zenner 
Z:sculi, which had proved very destructive to youn, 
fruit trees at Brompton.—Mr. Westwood exhibited a 
portion of a collection of insects, formed in Mexico 
by E. P. Coffin, Esq., including some new and sin. 
gular forms amongst the Hymenoptera; and Mr, 
KE. Doubleday exhibited a portion of his eo}. 
lection of North American Lepidoptera, including 

a curious specimen of Saturnia Promethea, having 

the body and antenne of a male, and the wings of 

a female.—The following memoirs were read : * De. 

scriptions of Two New Indian Species of Cremas. 

tochuli,’ by Mr. Saunders; ‘Observations on the 
Entomological Productions of Port Be ne in 
Australia, with Descriptions of many New Species of 
Coleoptera from that colony,’ by the Rev. F. W. 
Hope, F.R.S. ; ‘ Descriptions of the Australian Coleo- 
ptera belonging to the Family of the Sacred Beetles, 

by J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. 

Dec. 6.—The President in the chair.—Mr, §, 
Stevens exhibited an Omias, and living specimens of 
Notaris Scirpi, two Curculionideous insects, new to 
the native lists, the latter of which he had found in 
the interior of bulrushes at Hampstead. In the 
same situation he had also found great numbers of 
a minute Muscida, and various species of Chrysome- 
lide.—Capt. Parry exhibited a case of Coleopterous 
insects from New Zealand, some of great interest; 
also a case of splendid Lepidoptera from the Hima- 
layas.—Mr. Westwood exhibited the Coleopterous 
portion of the collection of insects formed in Mexico 
by Mr. Coffin, amongst which were some novel species 
of Longicorn beetles. He also exhibited two boxes 
of insects from tropical Africa, from the collection of 
Mr. Raddon.—Mr. Gould exhibited a singular British 
wasp nest, which had been formed by Vespa holsatica, 
in a glass case placed on the top of a steam-boiler, a 
tube having been introduced into the mouth of the 
original nest in a bank through which the wasps were 
forced to pass: a note from Mr. Elliott, by whom 
this nest had been obtained, was also read.—Mr. H. 
Cuming presented a singular cocoon, from the Ma- 
nillas, having quite the appearance of being formed 
of molten gold wire.—A memoir was read by G. R, 
Waterhouse, Esq., containing descriptions of two new 
genera of Curculionidae, from the collection of Mr. 
Darwin; and Mr. Westwood read a notice of a 
hitherto unobserved character, distinguishing the 
sexes in certain Cetoniide: likewise the description 
of a new species of Parastasia, of large size, from 
Sylhet, in the East Indies, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 


The Public is respectfully informed, et this Theatre will 
open for dramatic representations on MONDAY, December 27, 


voce er Majesty's servants will act The MER( HANT of 
NICE. The Duke of Venice, Mr. G. Bennett; Antonio, Mr. 
Phelps: Bassanio, Mr. Anderson; Gratiano, Mr. Hudson, from 





very easily grown and productive, and equal, if not | 
superior, to asparagus ; and a certificate was given for 
them. The plants from the Garden consisted of | 
Lelia albida, with a beautiful spike of white flowers | 
as sweet as primroses; Oncidium Sutloni, a pretty | 
little species ; Rondeletia speciosa ; and Gesnera longi- 
folia, « new species with long leaves and small scarlet- 
crimson tubes. With regard_to the Lelia albida, it 
was stated that it, with all the other Orchidacee from 
Guatemala and Mexico, is found to succeed much 
better in a house where the temperature is between a 
greenhouse and a stove, than in the usual hothouses 
in which the tribe is grown. 





Entomo.ocicat Society.—Nov. 1.—W. W. Saun- 
ders, Esq. F.L.S., President, in the chair.—Amongst 
the donations was a collection of Indian Coleoptera, 
presented by Mr. M‘Clelland.—The Rev. F. W. 
Hope presented a fossil which he had received from 
Dr. Stevenson, found near Wellington, Shropshire, 
in a nodule of ironstone, having the appearance of 
the caterpillar ofa large moth, a row of tubercles being 
placed on each side of the dorsal canal, the sides of 
the body being also furnished with a row of slender 
elongated cylindrical furcate appendages. This was 
the first instance of such an animal being found in 








12 columns each one, within the other ; the lines 





this formation.—Mr. Evans presented a drawing, 





he Theatre Royal Dublin, his first appearance, Lorenzo, Mr. 

i Holl, from the Theatre Royal Liverpool, his first ‘appear- 
ance: Sala arino. Mr. Marston ; Salanio. Mr. Selby; Salerio, Mr. 
Lynne; Shylock, Mr. Macready; Tub al, Mr. Waldron ; Lan- 
celot Gobbo, Mr. Compton; Olid Gobbo. Mr. W. Bennett; 
Clerk of the Court, Mr. Bender; Leonardo, Mr. Carle; Ste- 
phano and Balthazar, Mr. Yarnold and Mr. C. J. Smith; Ser- 
vant to Antonio, Mr. Harcourt; Portia, Mrs. Warner; Nerissa, 
Mrs. Keeley; Principal Minstrels of ‘Porti a, Miss Poole and 
Miss Gould; Jessica, Miss Ellis, from the Theatre Royal Nor- 
wich, her first appearance; Magnificoes of Venice, Judges, Ofli- 
cers of the Court of Justice, Jailer, Servants, Minstrels, &c. 
The Overture by Beet hoven. The Entre-Acts selected from 
Haydn. The scenery by Messrs. C. Marshall, Tomkins, and 
assistants. Previous to the Play, *Gop save THE QuEEN’ will 
be sung. After which, A New CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
called * Harlequin, and Duke Filumphrey’s Dinner ; or, Jack 
Cade, the Lord of London Stone.’ The Overture and Music 
pumenens) by Mr. Blewitt ; the Decorations and Embellishments 
by Mr. Hall; composed and arrs anged by Mr. H. Younge. 
Principal characters—Mr. C. J. Smith, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Stilt, Mr. Yarnold. Mr. Sutton, Miss Froode, &c. 

nea mi drei AY, Mrs. Inchhald’s Comedy of EVERY ONE 

Ss 
y ad WE "chin SDAY, the Play of The TWO GENTLEMEN of 





To CorresPonpents.—W. M. J.—W. C.—E. D. W.— 
F. R. received.—We cannot give the information requested 
by ‘“‘A Lover of the Fine Arts:” such announcements 
would be charged against us as advertisements. The par- 
ticulars requested respecting ‘ The Deserted Village,’ illus- 
trated by the Etching Club, will be found, ante, p. 754. 





Erratum.—Page 955, col. 1, the omission of half a line in 
our notice of the honours about to be conferred on Dela- 
roche left the sentence unintelligible. We intended to 
announce that he is to receive ‘a testimonial from that 
class of rewards unknown to the cultivators of the in- 
tellectual arts in this country—he is to be made a peer.” 
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Laying out and nance ment of a I 
with Engravings of a! jouquet of } 
Month in the Year, a jd numerous 
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loured. 
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In 1 vol. 8vo. with ai Original Map, price 14s. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER GERARD’S 


g 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
APIER MACHE WORKS, 15, 
street North, Strand.—CHARLES F. BIEL EFELD begs 

to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in additiontothe Volume 
of Patterns already published, he has now produced 40 new En- 


ETC. 
Wellington. 


ravings (which may be had separately at 6¢. each). ‘The com- 


ACCOUNT OF KOONAWUR IN THE HIMALAYA, ETC. | sitesi compres nasty pajeatans of works in ctr 


c 
° eh hl Th) , 
Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. 

been published ( * Major Sir W. Lioyp and Capt. Gerarn’s TOURS IN THE HIMALAYA,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
h what is contained in this, completes all Capt. A. Gerard’s Observations and Journeys in the Himalaya. 

“It is a multum in parvo. Unquestionably it will be regarded as a precious contribution to Science and Geographical know- 
ledge Every page of it exhibits enthusiasm, manly earnestness, and philosophical simplicity of character.”— Monthly Review. 

ne Work is not contined to mere Geographic al dets ails, interesting as they are in ac ountry sO pec uliar, but it includes 
deseriptions of the Hill Tribes, their manners, &c., compogpg altogether a valuable gift to science.”"— Asiatic Jour nal. 

inte lligence of much interest will be founc iin every part of this volume, which we cordially recommend, in connexion with 
Mr, and Sir W. Lloyd's former publication.” —Literary Gazette. 

The account of the soil, climate, productions, birds, animals, insects, &c. is very full, and grows upon the attention of the 
sweden like the increasing attractions of a marve lious tale. Districts such as Koonawur are, in fact, as strange to us and as full 
of wonders, as the fabulous ardens in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. e wish we were able to indicate the curiosities | 
Captain Gerard has gathered into his book, but we must be satisfied with merely referring the reader to the work itself. He will 
be well paid for his pains. The unexaggerating tone of this book is not its least charming characteristic. If the adventures through 
ehich Capt. Gerard passed, had been in the hands of some of our bookmakers, what three-tomed, ad-captandum e + they would | 

what pencillings Willis would have made from Capt. Gerard’s experiences !"’— Atlas, Nov. Sl. | 


have carved out of them! 
London: JAMES MADDEN & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street 
Edinburgh, CHARLES SMITH, Princes-strest ; Aberdeen, W YLLIE & SON. 
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AND STELM ENGINES. 


Just published, 
BUCHANAN ON MILL WORK, 


AND OTHER MACHINERY; 


Together with TOOLS of MODERN INVENTION. 
By GEORGE RENNIPF, C.E. F.RS. 
Text in 8vo. and large folio Atlas of Plates, both half morocco, price 2/. 10s. 
WICKSTEAD on the CORNISH ENGINE. 4to. Price 6s. 
TREDGOLD on the STEAM ENGINE, and on STEAM NAVIGATION, 


and folio, price 4/. 4s. 
APPENDIX, A and B, to the same, Atlas Plates, text in 4to. price 1/. 12s. 


CLEGG’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on COAL GAS, in 4to. with fine Plates, price 1/. 8s. 
JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holborn. | 


MACHINERY 


125 Plates, 2 vols. 4to. 
ir 


P — Ss, BY 


1. Hooper, 13, Pall M: ull Fast, | 





On Friday the 24th, by THE AUTHOR OF THE CATHEDRAL. | 












ig W ESTMINST E R REVIEW, No. 72. | n miniature size, price 3s. 6d., ‘'S 2nd oor of R 
Contents | N H OUGHTS in PAST EARS. 
. Music; and the Committee of ouncil for Education. | T By the Author of ‘ The ¢ 4 dral.’ 
: Baillie the Covenanter. | ~Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-place; and 
3 sd, Drama :—Authors and Managers. ae cei ; 7 es vk 
b North American Indians. Or NST ON’ Ss “¢ OLLE GE ~ and SCHOOL 
6. Cohinet Changes. russian System. e MAI ‘a Size 4 ft. Gin. by 3 ft. 6 in. : 
4 a iri { 2 
8. 1)’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. Price of eac ch Map on rollers, —a d ° 10 0 
9. Prerogative :—Wrongs of the Subject. = - or ; ‘on Ghee tn € eerere 5 
10. The Dead versus the Living Complete Set of 10 Maps in ee genee ee 6 60 
‘ $ ee ae 7 7 
~ Industry a and its Reward! &e. &e. — ee ae ee 717 6 


——— € 
# John Johnstone, and W. & A. K. Johnston. 
London ; W. Smith, and R. Groombridge. Dublin: 
ir Clasgow : R. Weir, and J. Lumsden & Son, 
bo. Manchester: Galt & Anderson. 


H. HOPPE, Sratrioner and Acc COUNT- 
e Book Manuractcrer, 79, Stranp, London, solicits 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. who hi uve also just receive J attention to the Albert tod riting-case 1) ripeaiee | ne either 
plain or richly gi It, as the most complete and portable ever in- 
JULIAN; or, SCEN in INDIA. By the| pene Ne 


Author of ‘* Le tters from Palmyra andjRome.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. | able letter and note paper, now so generally used in the first 
cloth. circles: thic k vellum letter paper, stamped with coronet, crest, 


NEW EDITIONS LATEI Y PUBLISHED or initials, plain, 34s. a ream, in silver or gold 57s.6d.—Thick vel- 


a dinburzh: . 3 





John Cum- 


TWO NEW AMERICAN ANNU ALS, 
Liverpool: 


HE GIFT, a Christmas and New Year’s P re- 
sent, with 8 Engravings from Paintings by 'T. Sully, C. R. 
Leslie, &c. Magnificently bound in c I extra, ay . 
THE TOKEN, and ATLANTIC UV ERIE: 
“ atly bd., 12s 


an Offering for Christmas and the New Year. 














we 








lum note, plain, 24s. 2 ream, in silver or gold 47s. 6d., without 
any extra expense for the die. Adhesive wafers stamped from 
assortment of 












I. 
> xr Tm .TT the same die, Ils. per 100. A large and choice 
ALLAM’S VIEW of the STATE of EU- Snvelope C ases—Hu s nd morocco Travelling Writing Desks 
ROPE during the MIDDLE AGES, 8th edition. 2 vols. otting Case n_ls.—Mordan's Patent ever-pointed Pen- 
Svo. 24s, and Pen hold ers,in silver and g —Smith and Warner's 
fine Water Colours—Post Otlice letter paper (two sheets, 





aed lope, and wax, under the half ounce,) 2s. 6d. the packet, 
containing five quires, or 9s. a ream—Large post oflice letter 

-r, 3s. the packet, or lls. a ream—Superfine blue wove draft 
° a ream. Bibles, Prayers, and Church Services in chaste and 
elegant bindings. Address card-plate engraved in the best | 
manner (name only), and 100 extra superfine cards, printed for 
5s.— PPE, 79, Strand, two doors east of S alishury- Street. 


RON and BRASS PORTABLE and HOUS 
SEDSTEADS. —LYON, HOTSON & Co. Bedding a 
hous men, 2 3 and 295, High Holborn, have always on hand, 
complete with ae g of every description, a large and varied 
assortment of the 1}MPROVED IRON and BRASS HOUSE and 
FOLDING BEDS1 EADS, of every approved shape and pattern, 


If. 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES of ROME 
during the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. | DP 


2nd edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Ill. 
MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the DEATH of QUEEN ANNE tothe REIGN of GEORGE II. 
2nd edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Iv. 
CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 


2nd edition. 































POETS. W a Biographical and Critical Notices. 
Royal 8vo. 20: which they are selling at an e normous red inction from the usual 
v. trade charges, Esti tes g ven for union houses, hospitals, 
™ S . asylums, oF any large estab! ~<—- nt requiring low- -pric ed bed- 
ABERCROMBIE’S ENQUIRIES concerning | steads and bedding.—Nos. 293, 294, and hb Holborn. —_ 
the INFELLECTUAL POWERS. 10th edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. ALEGANT and ORN a ENTED PICTURE 
Vi. FR \MES of a SU PERIOR DESCRIPTION, warranted 
To cLEAN.—C. J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, 
the MODERN CHANGES of the EARTH and its INHABIT- 

ANTS considered as Illustrative of GEOLOGY. 6th edition. 
3 vols. lzmo, 24s. 


LYELL’S 
a DESCRIPTION and CLASSIFICATION of 





court, Temple, opposite Fetter-lane, begs leave toinform Artists, 
the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain A LARGE ANDCLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous Elegant 
Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various Frames, 
sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the kingdom. 





vil. 


ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, 


ROCKS and tionate pric es. 


Flowers, and every species of decoration for ceilin 
The excellence of the improve 

architecture is now fully understc 
architects, and by the most eminent builders in London and the 
provinces.—The above folio volume is sold, 
with a tariff of prices, at 3guineas. 


| SUPER 


- 


likewise submits the following prices of the fashion- | 


Frames re-gilt; large and small Miniature Frames at propor- Ladies, are subject. 
Fancy-wood Frames of every description. Orders v 
from the Country punc tually attended to.—EsTABLISHED 1722, 


*icture and Glass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, 
walls, &c. 
ier Maché Ornaments in 
and admitted by the first 


ousisting of 





bound complete, 
Papier MAché Tea Trays in 
variety ¢ of de sign. 


PERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 7:8, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
ay informs the trade, artists. Epereae rs, and the ee 
ae tas can be supplied with KING GLASSES and PIC 








1 v RE AMES, of the very XL, fete ay at prices never 
hitherto attempted.—May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 


presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, ele wantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
AU goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. —Micro- 
scopic investigations being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical Study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the ar plication of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their ex 
pensive character bas precluded such from general use. A 
Microscope can now be supplied most effectively constructed, 
with Jointed Pillar and Tripod Stand, two Sets of Achromatic 
Object-glasses, two Huygenian Eye- -ple ces, forming a combina- 
tion of Five Magnifying z Powers, varying from 30 to 250 times 
inear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly defining 
the m: arkings of the most difficult test objects, Se aes of the 
Podura, Brassica, Ehrenberg'’s Infusoria, &c., a Condensing 
Lens for Opaque Objects, Plate of Diaphragm, Six Objects 
mounted in Balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in Ma- 
any Case, price 7/. 15s. Manufactured and told by A. Abra- 
ham, Optician, &c., 20, Lord-street, Liverpool; Abraham & 
Dancer. 12 AC ross-street, King-street, Manchester ; and Abraham 
& Co, 82, ¢ pock-street, Glasgow.—The usual discount allowed 
to | the 1 rade. 
6 Ngee RESPIRATOR, or Safeguard for the Lungs. 
—Removal of the General Depot "from 82 Cheapside, to 
148, Regent-street.—J. T. TYLER, the general agent, begs to 
cunonne e to the public and home and foreign dealers the abeve 
KEMOVAL, and to state that the dept, which is fitted up in a 
very convenient and elegant style, contains an assortment of 











hog 





| many thousands of this valuable instrument, manufactured for 


the present season, of the most approved forms, and that it is 
Srorlaed with a retail warehouse for gentlemen, a show room 
for ladies, and a wholesale department fordealers. The Respira- 
toris also. procurable of the same kinds and quality from the 
respectable houses in Bond-street, Oxford-street. Regent-street, 
the Strand, Cheapside, Cornhill, &c., who have hitherto sold it, 

vl from upwards of 200 agents in different parts of the United 
Kingdom and shbroad 


LAYING CAR 2DS.—DE LA RUE & Co. beg 
to announce that their New Series of Patent Netho; maple 
and other patterns on their Improved Patent Ivory Pisying 

Cards, are now ready for delivery. ‘The New Club House Cards, 

warranted not to stain, with elegantly figured faces and backs, 

hare be ready in December. A small quantity of thin Rechere 4 

ards (cartes superfines) will be ready at the same time. A ver 
} much higher degree of perfection, particularly in the finish ana 
| | slip of ali these Cards has been attained. 

Persons desirous of having the Best Cards should ask for 
Moguls, as Harrys and Highlanders are the thrown out, and 
| retuse, of the higher quality. A very large and superior assort- 

mént for exportation, warranted equal to the best home Cards, 

will he ready in January. 
YARR'S LIFE PILLS.—These invaluable pills 
are made from a recipe of the celebrated “ OLD PARR,” 
| who, by the use of the herbs from which they are prepared 
ained the miraculous age of 152 years. Only a short space ot 
has elapsed since the discovery of the document which 
contains the recipe for preparing the medicine, but already 
thousands have tried it, and have given their testimony, to its 
wonderful he aling effects. It mney be impossible to bring all 
the cases of cure before the public, but those who desire further 
information are directed to enquire for the Life and Times of 
Old Parr, containing remarks on disease, health and the means 
of prolonging life, 32 pages. with engravings, which may be had 
gratis of all agents for the sale of the medicine. 

Purchasers may be sure they have the genuine medicine if 
| they find the words PARR’S LIFE PILLS, engraved on the 
Government Stamp in white letters on a red ground. Observe, 
also, that the name of Mr. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, London, is 
| printed as Wholesale Agent on the directions whichare wrapped 
= | round every box. 
| Price 1s. 14d., 
| 











2s. 9d., and 11s. each. 


| OWLAND'S ODONTO, or, Pearl Dentifrice. 
—This is an efficient ¥ hite Powder fo rthe Teeth, solely 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of sovereign virtue, for strength 
ening, preserving, and thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. Mild and 
innoxious, it effect expels all tartar and cone retions formed 
on the Teeth, and re » Ba them of a dazzling whiteness! purifying 
and disinfee ting, it eradicates scurvy from the Gums, and renders 
them of a healthy red,—at the same time is pec uliarly felicitous 
ia mnparting fragrance to the Breath, and will eventually realize 
desideratum, A BEAUTIFUL SET OF WHITE TEEBTH.— 
OL per Box, duty included 
*,* NOTICE.—A, ROWLAND oom 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
is engraved on the Government Sta affixed on oqen Box. 
*s* Ask for™ ROWL AND’ $ ODON TC 


A] ERVINE.—This preparation is a ‘speedy cure 













Old for those nervous disorders to which all, but particularly 


ihe symptoms are depression of spirits, 
head-ache, languor, fulness and pains in the head, and in some 
indigestion andspasms. The Post Magazine says—* “a lad friend, 
who has condescended on our behalf to criticise a bottle of the 


fossil. S, illustrating the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its 
y >, > . > 7? Ng . 
nhabitants. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. pAL== SI ATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— Nervine, speaks in most confident terms of its power over the 
Vill. These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- | nervous action of the human system.” It is armless in its 
ANATIVE INFLUENCE of | quired, and are made to carry candles with One, ‘Two, Three, | action, no confinement or care is requisite, and, like ry 
<a . ~ w 8. lid. an 


CLARK on the S 
CLIMATE. With an Account of the best Places of Resort for 
Invalids in England and the South of Europe, &c. 3rd edition. 
Post 8vo. 105. 6d. 


1x. 
SOMERVILLE on the CONNEXION of the 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 5th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


or Four Wicks, 
any oil- lamp, and, without dirt or trouble. / 

wiih every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 
exac tly opposite the Pantheon. 


79, Oxford-street, 





solar principle. Finest Sperm Oil, 9s. 

&s. 6d.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, 
Sperm, 6s. 6d. ; 
at any part of London. 


the best substitute fo 





the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
A large assortment, 


Also, an exte nsive variety of 
ar Lamps, to burn common oil, and old Lamps altered to the 
er gullon ; second ditto, 


prepared Solar Oil, 3s, éd., for cash on deliy ery, 


re modies, it possesses an agreeable flavour. Price | 
The smal! bottle contains twelve 
The name * H. Schooling 

wholesale and retail at 


2s. 9d.; directions inclosed. 
~ the it one thirty-two doses. 

the Government stamp.—Sold 
Sc f0OL ING? ‘S FRENCH MEDICINE DEPOT, 139, Fenchurch- 
street, London; also by Barclay & Sons; Edwards ; Butler; 
r | Newberry; Sutton & Co. ; Johnston ; Sanger ; oan Hannay & 
Co. London ; and by all Chemists and medicine venders in town 
and country. 

























































THE ATHENAUM 





MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





i. 
MISS BURNEY’S DIARY. 
ae! Preparing for Publication, uniformly with the Life of Sir Walter Scott, in Monthly Volumes, the first of which will appear JANUARY 1, The 
DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D°ARBLAY, 
Author of ‘ Evevina,’ ‘ Cecixia,’ &c. e 


q T 7 T 
EDITED BY HER NIECE. 
“To have some account of my thoughts, actions, and acquaintance, when the hour arrives when time is more nimble 
Journal—a Journal in which I shall confess every thought—shall open my whole heart.” 
Such is the opening passage of Miss Burney’s Diary. When we call to mind that the person who formed this resolution and adhered to it during the whole of her long life, was 
one of the most remarkable and justly celebrated women, not merely of her own, but of any time or country—that her family position, no less than her celebrity, commanded for her 
an intimate intercourse with all who were illustrious in English Literature and Art during their most illustrious era, the curiosity and interest this work must excite, can scarcely be 






than memory, is the reason which induces me to keep g 







increased. 







Yet it ought to be stated that shortly after the publication of her second work ‘ Cecilia,’ Miss Burney was spontaneously offered by Queen Charlotte a situation about her Majesty's 
person which brought her into daily intercourse with every individual forming the Court of George the Third. During this remarkable period of her life, Miss Burney never omitted, 


before she retired to rest, to record in her journal the events and conversations of the past day; and this Private History of the Court of George the Third during the period in ques- 
tion, will form part of the work now announced. 





The Correspondence, which will form another portion of this publication, and will take its place chronologically with the Diary, will include, besides a large number of Madame 
D'Arblay’s own Letters, a selection from those addressed to her by the various distinguished literary and other persons with whom she was intimate. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER CONTEMPORARIES, 


OF THE MOST EMINENT 


2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 





SKETCHES OF ABOVE ONE HUNDRED 





PERSONS OF HER TIMES. 









FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES, 
Comprising ORIGINAL LETTERS of that Monarch, now first published. 
Edited, with an INTRODUCTION, by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ ‘ The Life of Petrarch,’ &e. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound. 







IV. 


MEMORIALS OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR IN ENGLAND, 
FROM 1646 TO 1652. 
Edited, from Original Letters in the Bodleian Library of Charles the First, Charles the Second, Queen Henrietta, Prince Rupert, Prince Maurice, Prince Charles Ludovic, Duke of 


York, Hyde Earl of Clarendon, Archbishop Saneroft, Marquis of Worcester, Earl of Derby, Oliver Cromwell, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Major-General Monk, Major-General Skippon, Colonel 
Ireton, Admiral Blake, and of numerous cther eminent Persons. ; } : 
a 


By the Rev. HENRY CARY, M.A., of Worcester Cillege, Oxford, “ 
i 








+ 2 vols. Bvo, 28s, bound, 
y. y | : 
FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; =" NARRATIVE OF THE LATE EXPEDITION 
Comprising a Narrative of Travels im the Presidency of Bengal, a Visit to the Court of SYRIA > 
Runjeet Singh, a Residence in the Himalaya Mountains, an Account of the late Expedition | Comprising an Accoant of the Capture of Gebail, Tripoli, and Tyre, the Storming of Sidon, 
to Caubul and Affghanistan, Voyage down the Indus, and Journey Overland to England. Battle of Caiiat Meidan, Bombardment and Capture of St. Jean d’Acre, &c. 
Uader the Command of Admiral Stopford, &c. G.C.B. 
By W. P. Hunter, Esq. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits of Adiniral Stopford and Commodore Napier, 
and other Illustrations. 21s. boards. 


- 
Vill. 


TO 








By Henry Epwarp Fang, Esq. 
Late Aide-de-Camp te his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 








VI. x. 
THE MAN OF FORTUNE: A Nove. FATHERS AND SONS::A Novet. 
By Mrs. Gore, By TueopvoreE Hook, Esq. 


Authoress of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ &c. With a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 3 yols. post 8vo. 


“A most interesting and clever novel."’— Herald. 
“An admirable novel.”""—Caledonian Mercury. 





3 vols. (Just ready.) 





Vil. 
MR. HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL ror 1842, 


1 vol. elegantly bound, with 37 Illustrations by the Author and Mr. Leech, price 12s. 







x. 
ANNE BOLEYN: an Historical Romance. 


By Mrs. Tuomson. 
Author of ‘Constance,’ &c. 3 vols. 





** Mr. Hood's admirable Comic Annual, both in its literary and pictorial departments, is 
equally rich in originality, point, and amusement.” —Globe. 





(Just ready.) 


' ; ; ‘ XI, ‘ 
MR. BURKES NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
Containing ALL THE NEWLY CREATED PEERS AND BARONETS. 

In | vol. with upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound. 
** Mr. Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.” — Steage 









XII. 
Now ready, with two Engravings, price 6s. bound, the NEw Vo_uME of 


COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELS, 


COMPRISING 


MR. HOOK’S ‘GURNEY MARRTBER 
MR. HOOK’S RN MAR 

The Sequel to ‘ Gilbert Gurney.’ 
In the same Collection (and in no other) will be found, each complete in one volume, bound, with Portraits of the Authors, &c. pi 6s., Mr. Hook's SAVINGS AND DOINGS, First, Second, 
and Third Series—Sir E.  Bulwer’s PELHAM, DISOWNED, and DEVBREUX—Mr. Ward's TREMAINE—Mr. Horace Smith’s BRAMBLETYE HOUSE, and ZI1LLAH—Mr. Lister’s GRANBY 
—Lady Morgan's O DONNELL, and F LORENCE MACARTHY,—Capt. Marryat’s FRANK MILDMAY—Mr. James’s RICHELIEU—and Mr. Gleig’s CHELSEA PENSIONERS. _ 

*Colburn’s Modern Novelists present a series of those wprks of fiction that have most tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this description of literature. 
This Publication presents a concentration of imaginative genius.”—Globe. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


London ; James Hotes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lene. ” Pablished every Saturday. at the ATHEN 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, 





























EUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by all 
essrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inguanp, J. Cumming, Dublin. 








CDec. 18 


——— ——— — — —= = = —— 
13, Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 18, 1841, 
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